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WORKS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


ANDALUCIA—Lecuona-Yoder MALAGUENA—Lecuona-Yoder 


BAMBOULA—Morrissey 
Full Band $5.00) Sym. Band $7.50 


BERCEUSE AND FINALE (Firebird)—Stravinsky-Goldman MARCHE SARCASTIQUE (From “Hamlet’’)—Shostakovich-Cray 
BOLERO RITMICO—Longas-Yoder 
CARIBBEAN FANTASY—Morrissey 


MARCH (Love of the Three Oranges)—Prokofieff-Cray 


PETITE SUITE—Tchaikovsky-Cray 


COMPARSA, LA—Lecuona-Yoder THEME (Piano Concerto in A Minor)—Grieg-Yoder 
CURTAIN RAISER AND COUNTRY DANCE—R. F. Goldman Full Band $1.00 Sym. Band $1.50 
pingmmeibegencgeel THEME (Piano Concerto in Bb Minor)—Tchaikovsky-Yoder 
LIFT EV'RY VOICE AND SING—J. R. Johnson-Cray Full Band $1.00 Sym. Band $1.50 
‘Negro National Anthem) 
Full Band $1.00. Sym. Band $1.50 TRIUMPHAL MARCH (Peter and the Wolf)—Prokofieff-Goldman 
PRICE 


FULL BAND $3.50—SYMPHONIC BAND $5.50 


(Except where otherwise noted] 


A Selected List of 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


BY WELL-KNOWN CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


Small Full Grand 


Title and Composer Arranger Orch. Orch. Orch. 
ANDALUCIA—Lecuond Morton Gould .. 1.75 2.40 
ARAGONESA—Lecuona a Merle J. Isaac....... 1.75 2.40 3.00 
BOLERO RITMICO—Longas F, Guenther ........ 1.25 175 2.50 
CORDOBA—Lecuona Merle J. Isaac........ 1.75 2.40 3.50 
DANSE RUSSE F, Guenther ....... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
DANZA LUCUMI—Lecuona F, Guenther ......... 125 1.75 2.50 
DOWN SOUTH—Myddleton Williams 175 240: 
GITANERIAS—Lecuonc ..... Morton Gould .. 1.75 2.40 3.00 
GLOW-WORM—Lincke Morton Gould .. 1.00 1.50 2.00 
MALAGUENA—Lecuona Ferde Grofe ......... 1.75 2.40 3.50 
OISEAUX TRISTES (Sad Birds)—Ravel F. Guenther ......... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS—Jessel Morton Gould ... 1.25 1.75 2.50 
ROUMANIAN RHAPSODY Op. 11, No. 1—Enesco F. Guenther ......... 3.00 4.00 5.00 
SEVILLA—Albeniz F. Guenther . 1.25 LTS 2.50 
THEME FROM GRIEG‘S PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR... wk. Guenther ....... 1.00 1.50 2.00 
THEME FROM TCHAIKOVSKY’S PIANO CONCERTO IN Bb ‘MINOR. ee F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH (From “Peter and the Wolf’)—Prokofieff F. Guenther ........ 1.00 1.50 2.00 


Order Now! 
EDWARD BB. MARES MUSIC CORPORATION 
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New, Exciting Works for Band! 


Vision of pioneering days when a great caravan 
crossed the Alleghenies. 


WILDERNESS ROAD 


Composed for band by ELIE SIEGMEISTER 


Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 Extra Parts $.30 


Based on the wild and rhythmically intoxicating 
chants of Afro-Cuban rituals. 


CANTO YORUBA 


Composed for band by PEDRO SANJUAN 


Full Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $9.00 
Condensed. Conductor's Score $1.35 Extra Parts $.50 


A gay throbbing picture of circus life. 


COMEDIANS’ GALLOP 


by DMITRI KABALEVSKY 
Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 Extra Parts $.30 


CANTO YORUBA by Pedro Sanjuan 
DOXOLOGY by Erik Leidzen 
WILDERNESS ROAD by Elie Siegmeister 
ANIMAL MAGIC by Henry Cowell 
CARIBBEAN SKETCH by Pedro Sanjuan 


DEEP BLUES by Lou Singer 
E. F. G. OVERTURE by Philip James 
EULOGY by Joseph Wagner 
FROM THE DELTA by William Grant Still 


LEGEND by Paul Creston 
LONELY LANDSCAPE by Robert McBride 
WALKIN’ THE ROAD by Herbert Haufrecht 


BAND MUSIC OF OTHER LANDS 
ARMENIAN DANCES by Aram Khachaturian 


MARCH, Op. 99 by Serge Prokofieff 


OVERTURE ON RUSSIAN FOLK THEMES by lvanov-Radkevich 


SUITE FRANCAISE by Darius Milhaud 


MODERN BAND TRANSCRIPTIONS 
COMEDIANS’ GALLOP by Dmitri Kabalevsky 


DANCE OF THE BOYS by Reinhold Gliere 
CAVALRY OF THE STEPPES by Lev Knipper 
MOZART MATRICULATES by Alec Templeton 


PARADE TO THE BULL RING by Haufrecht- Lang. .................. 


SEA MEDLEY by Phil Lang 
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HYMN & FUGUING TUNE No. 1 by Henry Cowell .....-......--. 


ATHLETIC FESTIVAL MARCH by Serge Prokofieff ............... 


SUMMER DAY SUITE, Op. 65A by Serge Prokofief ............ 


THREE DANCES FROM GAYNE BALLET by Aram Khachaturian 


New march by the greatest living bandmaster. 


ON GUARD 


Composed for band by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Full Band $2.00 Condensed Conductor's Score $.40 


Extra Parts $.20 


A chorale prelude in a mood of peace and calm. 


DOXOLOGY 
Composed for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Full Band $5.00 | Symphonic Band $7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 
SATB Choral Arrangement $.20 


Three contrasting selections from the engaging 
“Music for Children.” 


SUMMER DAY SUITE 


by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 


¥ CHECK LIST OF CONTEMPORARY BAND WORKS 


MOMENTS IN AMERICAN MUSIC FOR BAND ha 


Symphonic Conductor's Cond. Extra 
Band Band Score Parts 
....9.00 50 
....5.00 30 
....5.00 30 
30 
a3 
30 
30 
....5.00 30 
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Peters Edition 
Music Calendar 1949 


Valuable reference for teacher, 


student, and music lover 
in general 


v 


Artistic reproductions of paint- 
ings and drawings of Johann 
Christian Bach, Couperin, Fres- 
cobaldi, Gluck, Haydn, Lassus, 
Palestrina, Purcell, Domenico 
Scarlatti, Schein, Schutz, Sweel- 
inck, and Tchaikovsky, including 
little-known youth pictures of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert, 
and an authentic reproduction of 
the only daguerreotype ever 
taken of Chopin. Also, indivi- 
duals and groups of musicians 
with ancient instruments of 
various countries, as illustrated 
through the media of painting, 
drawing, architecture, illumina- 
ted manuscript, mosaic, and 
tapestry. 

On the reverse of each page, re- 
presenting a two-week period, 
factual information can be found 
concerning important dates of 
music history and_ biography, 
including contemporary compos- 
ers and music educators. Printed 
on superior paper, the calendar 
may be preserved as a unit, or 
the individual pages will be suit- 
able for framing. Price $2.50. 


FACSIMILE 


Bach . . . Two- and Three-Part 
Inventions. Facsimile of the 
original Bach manuscript, pub- 
lished for the first time, with 
Foreword by Ralph Kirkpatrick. 
Complete edition. Cloth bound. 
Price $7.50. 
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Monthly lists of new releases of 
Peters Edition, Eulenburg Mini- 
ature Scores and Hinrichsen 
Edition available upon request. 
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ear band has achieved a power- 
ful position in schools and col- 
leges. If some sort of rough formula 
of musical logistics could be worked 
out to compute this power it might 
read: total number of students play- 
ing in bands X total value of in- 
struments and equipment invested 
constantly improving methods of 
instruction X constantly improving 
competence of instructors x total 
audiences reached by these bands = 
well, whatever the final figure might 
be, it certainly would be a more im- 
pressive one than could be claimed 
by either orchestras or choruses. 
All of this indicates that the band- 
masters have been doing an excellent 
job, and undoubtedly they have—up 
to a certain point. Bandmasters are 
a hard-working lot. In most instances 
they're hustlers. They take their 
work seriously. In no other section 
of the field of music education do 
you find such eagerness to study 
methods and techniques. A band 
clinic, in our opinion, is usually 
much more productive of free inter- 
change of ideas and new and better 
ways of doing things than is the av- 
erage choral or orchestral clinic. 


¥ 


Of course there is reason for this. 
The bandmaster has to produce. 
He’s out there in front—parades, 
football games, basketball games, 
and so on. In many ways his position 
is like that of the athletic coach— 
his outfit had better be good or else 
his “Board” will be looking around 
for a new man. So the bandmaster 
has produced thousands of school 
and college bands of high caliber. 
But, somehow or other, he has fallen 
decidedly short when it comes to an 
evaluation of his efforts, and those 
of his students, in an all-inclusive, 
enduring American music culture. 
Nothing of much value seems to 


happen to bands and band music 
when his school and college job is 
done. To some extent, this is entire- 
ly understandable. His approach to 
band training must be a pragmatic 
one if his band is to function well in 
school and community activities. 
Perhaps the football coach, too, 
hopes that the training he is giving 
his boys will contribute to their fu- 
ture good health and physical well- 
being, but the job at hand is that of 
winning the game. 

Certainly it would be ridiculous to 
picture all bandmasters as_ short- 
sighted, possessed of low musical hor- 
izons, and eager to exploit members 
of their organizations for personal 
advancement. We know too many of 
them personally to accept such an 
evaluation, even though some of 
their choral and orchestral col- 
leagues are willing to toss such 
charges their way from time to time. 
The question is, Just what can and 
will bandmasters do to utilize their 
powerful position to build a sound 
musical structure beyond the con- 
fines of their own activities? It is all 
right to be an opportunist for a 
while, but a real music educator cer- 
tainly cannot live with clear con- 
science if he simply dismisses and 
forgets his students at the end of 
their senior year and concerns him- 
self only with the younger ones who 
are coming on. If he isn’t going to 
spearhead new activities and organ- 
izations for his graduates, who will? 


Will the band become a major 
music institution in the eyes and ears 
of the American public? Or will it 
be something for high school and 
college kids, something for the foot- 
ball field, parades, and the park? 
Will it provide a generally satisfying 
music experience, or will it be a 
“specialty?” Will its repertory be 
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worthy of musicianly respect and 
true audience interest or will it be 
evaluated as “band music” rather 
than simply as “music”? 

A greater number of bandmasters 
must give more and more thought to 
these and related questions, not 
merely to problems of fingerings, em- 
bouchures, formations, and uniform 
styles. 

In the editing of this issue we 
have had the valuable advice of the 
distinguished conductor, composer, 
and bandmaster, Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman. We wish to express to him 
our appreciation for his suggestions 
and counsel. 
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latest P, from the 
VOLKWEIN PRESS 


Piano Solos 

BIRDS IN OUR GARDEN 

Grade 2 Mathilde Bilbro 29 
HELTER SKELTER 

Grade 2 Cleo Allen Hibbs .30 
IN THE FOREST 

Grade 2 Cleo Allen Hibbs 30 
MARCH OF THE TIN SOLDIERS 

Grade 2 Gardner Read 30 

MARIONETTES 

Grade 2 Gardner Read .30 
ONE LOVELY MORNING 

Grade 1 Mathilde Bilbro 25 
ON PARADE MARCH 

Grade 2 Gardner Read .30 
THE POTTER’S WHEEL 

Grade 2 Cleo Allen Hibbs 30 


Two Pianos — Four Hands 
TWO MENUETS BY BACH 


Originally for Piano Solo 
Transcribed and Harmonized by Andre Benoist 1.00 


World Famous Piano Solos 


Eight Variations for Piano 
Arrangements by Louis Drumheller 


OLD FOLKS AT HOME e MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


OLD BLACK JOE e 
NEARER MY GOD TO THEE 


SWEET BY AND BY 


e OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD 
WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG MAGGIE 


Each 


50 


Other Outstanding Piano Solos 


AMERICAN PATROL—Original ... .50 
AMERICAN PATROL—Simplified .35 
AMERICAN PATROL 

Duet, Original ..... 
I WANT THE TW 

YOU 
LOVE AND PASSION 
MESSAGE OF PEACE 
SWEET SUSPENSE ............. 


WHERE MEMORY DWELLS .......... .50 
BLUE BIRD WALTZ 

Hesitation 50 
DANCE OF THE DEWDROPS.... .40 
OCEAN SPRAY . 40 


SWEET MEMORIES. 35 
BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF LOVE......... .50 
BEAUTIFUL STAR OF HEAVEN .50 
BEAUTIFUL STAR OF HEAVEN 
Duet .60 
LOVE AND DEVOTION... 50 
LOVE’S GOLDEN STAR... 
SCHOOL GIRL’S MARCH 
TWILIGHT SERENADE ..... 50 
VALLEY OF ROSEG.......... 
LOVE’S GOLDEN MEMORIEG....... 
SILENT PRAYER 
TO A VIOLET .25 
RAINBOW DIVISION MARCH... .35 


Other Volkwein Publications 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
Standard Teaching Selections for 
Beginners. The Teacher's favorite, 
published in three volumes. 

Each volume .40 


LEFT FOOT, RIGHT FOOT 
March Album. Special Arrange- 
ments for School and Lodge. 

Price $1.00 


Send for these publications today! 


ZARAIDA POLKA 
F. H. LOSEY 
Solo for Bb Cornet (Trumpet), Baritone, 
Trombone, Alto Saxophone 
Full Band with solo parts................ $3.00 


ERNESTONIAN 
ERNEST A. BECKER, SR. 
Solo for Cornet, Baritone, Trombone, 
Alto Saxophone. No Triple Tonguing. 
Melodious with a nice, waltz movement. 
Full Band including solo parts........ $3.00 


Band Books 
Concert Book for Band 
and Orchestra 
By GEORGE SOUTHWELL 
Arranged by Charles W. Storm 
Piano Conductor $1.00 
Piano Accordion 
Each Part 40 


MARS AT MIDNIGHT 
CHARLES LEE HILL 
A swing classic by the writer of the 
famous Red Rhythm Valley. Quick- 
step size. 
Full band with conductor 


CHILEAN TANGO 
ALFRED LONGO 
One of the best of the Latin-American 
numbers. 
Full band with conductot.....cccou $3.50 


Ed: tions 


from the H. C. Miller Catalog 
yers — Full Ba 
HONOR ROLE OVERTURE 
Skaggs — Full Band 
SYMBOL OF HONOR 
OVERTURE 
Skaggs — Full Band 
Each $3.00 


Marches 
Full Band with Conductor, $1.25 
ADORATION—Sacred March.......... Miller 


SOLID FRONT Miller 
R.M.B, MARCH 
RAMBLER MARCH Crumling 
COLONEL MINER’S ... _.Rosenkrans 
FIRST REGIMENT BAND... Atkisson 
A ROYAL WELCOME HOME 
Rosenkrans 
REMEMBRANCE OF COLONEL MINER 
Rosenkrans 


Violin Studies 
BOW AND FINGER MAGIC 
Composed and arranged by 
Gaylord Yost 
Price $1.00 


Latest Releases from the 
Volkwein Band Catalog 


VOLKWEIN BROS. Inc. 


Music P. ublishers 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Down the Street. March. .Chester Dale 
FS ef West Point. March...... Harry Collins 
e 
; Two books of outstanding mate- 
rial for schpol bands. A varied, 
well-balanced content makes 
each of these books adaptable 
to the many projects requiring 
school band participation, in- 
— cluding concert programs, rallys, 
parades, etc. A feature through- 
out is the excellence of Mr. 
Lake’s arrangements. 
Contents, Number Two 
Hurrah for Us. March........... Mayhew Lake 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


Around the Gridiron. March............ Albert Dalbey 
Going: “Town. Fox Trot... Elmer Davis 
Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here. March..Oscar Shaw 
Alumni ‘Selection... Arr. Mayhew Lake 
Parson Steamboat. Trick Dance........ Mayhew Lake 
Clownin’ Capers. Characteristic Dance. .Mayhew Lake 
Parade of the Pea Shooters. March. .Robert Chambers 
Old: Timer. 
Midwestern March.............. 
Victory Song...... Mayhew Lake 


American Bandbook 


by MAYHEW LAKE 


Contents, Number One 


When Lights are Low. Ralph Dunham 


American Spirit. March............ Edward Barker 


Ask Your Local Dealer 
or Write Direct to 


2410 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Programs and Repertory 
of the Concert Band 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Dr. Goldman, dean of American bandmasters, holds that 


intelligent planning of interesting programs is a foremost 
requirement for the success of the band. 


NTERESTING, balanced __pro- 

grams and suitable repertory are 
two of the most important factors in 
the successful development of bands 
and band music. Unfortunately, 
however, they are also the ones that 
receive the least consideration and 
thought. 

Whether the band is professional 
or amateur, it must naturally per- 
form music within its capabilities. 
Even simple music must be thor- 
oughly rehearsed, and simple music 
need not be inferior music. The 
type and quality of music the band 
plays are the sole responsibility of 
the conductor and reflect his taste 
and musicianship. It is he who will 
receive whatever praise or blame is 
due. No band is ever better than its 
conductor, and until we have finer 
and more intelligent conductors, we 
will not have better bands and a 
better quality of band music, Far 
too many men functioning as band- 
masters have no real musical back- 
ground and do not take music 
seriously enough to try to develop 
themselves, much less a worth-while 
repertory. These are the men who 
are retarding the progress of bands 
and causing them to be looked down 
upon by many real music lovers. 

I have always maintained that the 
band is a worth-while medium for 
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the expression of music, and that 
it should appeal to as many listeners 
as the symphony orchestra. Given 
the same quality of players and the 
same amount of rehearsing under 
an able musician and conductor, the 
band could give a performance as 
finished and artistic as that of any 
symphony orchestra. Unfortunately, 
most of our bands are not headed by 
musicians of the stature of the lead- 
ers of our symphony orchestras. ‘The 
day will come, however, when the 
band will achieve its rightful place, 
but much will have to be done be- 
fore that happens. 


Repertory Limited 


One of the greatest obstacles to 
the success of the band is its poor 
and monotonous repertory, which 
naturally results in trashy and un- 
interesting programs. The orchestra 
leader does not have to contend 
with some of the difficulties that 
confront the bandmaster. ‘The or- 
chestra plays music written for the 
orchestra, whereas in most instances 
the band plays arrangements or 
transcriptions of orchestra music, 
piano music, and organ music. 
Naturally, these arrangements do 
not sound as the composer intended 
they should. In fact, many orchestral 


works cannot be artistically or suc- 
cessfully arranged for band. On the 
other hand, many of the world’s 
most worth-while classics lend them- 
selves ideally to band transcription, 
provided the work is done by com- 
petent and intelligent arrangers who 
understand the band’s possibilities 
and the proper tonal combinations 
and balances of the medium. 

Much of the band music of the 
past is worthless. Many of the ar- 
rangements are mediocre, and the 
editing in many instances has been 
given little or no attention. Most 
of these arrangements are strictly 
commercial. Far too much band 
music is published today, in fact it 
is impossible for bands to use even 
half of it. In recent years practically 
every publisher, large or small, seri- 
ous or popular, has entered the band 
field because of the demand by so 
many thousands of school and col- 
lege bands for this kind of music. 
They all publish what they are 
pleased to call “symphonic band 
music,” although there is really 
nothing symphonic about it but the 
title, and they bring out music that 
they hope bands will play rather 
than what these organizations actu- 
ally need. 

Bandmasters have rather a hard 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HAT has happened to our 
bands?” This is the question 
that stimulated the writing of this 
article. The answer is, “Nothing has 
happened to our bands.” There 
could, however, be two interpreta- 
tions of the word “nothing” as ap- 
plied to the band program in Amer- 
ica today. It might indicate disinte- 
_ gration or it might be considered in 
terms of what is (or rather what is 
not) being done toward maximum 
utilization. Let us look at both areas. 
Statistics tell us that there are 
more than 10,000 school, civic, pro- 
fessional, community, industrial, and 
service organization bands active to- 
day. Some of these bands number as 
few as twenty pieces while others 
boast as many as two hundred. If 
we consider forty-five a conservative 
average for the number of pieces in 
the bands, simple arithmetic then 
shows us that there are approximate- 
ly 450,000 musicians actively partici- 
pating in bands at the present time. 
Certainly then “nothing” has hap- 
pened to the band, quantitatively 
speaking. There are more bands in 
this country today than ever before, 
plus the hundreds of musicians who 
would like to play in bands if the 
opportunity were to be created. No 
evidence of disintegration here. 
Now let us consider what has hap- 
pened to the band, qualitatively 
speaking. To do this we must first 
review briefly the historical progress 
of the bands in America from a 
qualitative standpoint. 
Early in the history of our coun- 
try, bands were organized primarily 
as military units to stimulate morale 


What Has Happened? 


FORREST L. McALLISTER 


Mr. McAllister, the newly appointed Director of Research 


and Community Service of the American Music Confer- 


ence, is well known in the field of music education. 


among marching troops. The band 
repertoire consisted primarily of 
marches. As the band became more 
and more popular with the spectator 
public along the line of march, such 
expressions of enjoyment as “I wish 
they would play more” were heard 
in any crowd of parade watchers. 
The American people learned to 
love the sound of a marching band. 
Our country grew in size and culture 
and our leaders entertained digni- 
taries at large social and political 
functions where they were proud to 
present the military bands. Thus 
military bands soon were providing 
music for the affairs of state. Presi- 
dential inaugurations, dedications, 
public-demanded tours had in a 
short time become a part of the reg- 
ular itineraries of the bands. 


More Than Marches 


Accompanying the growing de- 
mand for bands was the demand for 
music other than marches. The 
bands, anxious to please their stead- 
ily increasing ranks of admirers, 
turned to concert pieces. Where 
could such music be found? Who 
had written scores exclusively for 
band? one _ had __ previously 
thought of the band as a concert 
group to perform the works of the 
masters. But, in the truly traditional 
manner of Americans, musicians has- 
tened to transcribe the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart and Bach. The 
result? Cornets and clarinets were 
playing the delicate passages that 
were originally written for the 
strings; tubas were playing string 


bass parts. It was confusing to the 
ear of the trained listener to sym- 
phonic music to hear his favorite 
works of the masters distorted in 
every conceivable manner. 

It was then that controversies be- 
gan to arise. Some people delighted 
in this new and challenging music, 
while others loathed it. Great bands 
came into being—those of John 
Philip Sousa and Arthur Pryor, fol- 
lowed by those of Edwin Franko 
Goldman and Herbert L. Clark. 
These great bandleaders recognized 
that limited instrumentation was 
their greatest handicap. They added 
the oboe, bassoon, English horn, 
French horn, alto clarinet, bass clar- 
inet, and all the other instruments 
needed to lend color to the quality 
of band performance. The military 
band shed its cloak of militarism; it 
became a distinct, dignified, cultural 
musical group in its own right. It 
was then that the band became 
known as the symphonic band. 

Let us not forget that the number 
of high school bands in America rose 
from approximately 100 in 1923 to 
well over 7,000 in 1948. Not all these 
bands are equipped instrumentally 
to qualify as symphonic bands, but 
it is conservative to estimate that 
more than two-thirds of them are. 

What of the growing interest in 
symphonic bands today? There are 
more than 100 band camps in Amer- 
ica at this time. Band shells and spe- 
cial buildings for bands are appear- 
ing all over the country. In the 
spring of the year the melodious 
symphonic notes of contest- and fes- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Band and Its Music 


ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


The president of the New York State School Music Asso- 
ciation comments on the responsibility of the director for 


the band’s achievements, 


AND music is enjoyable. Some 
bands are good; some of the 
music written for them is good and, 
regardless of its level of perfection, 
band music will be heard by a large 
listening public. For this reason 
alone the music educator has an ob- 
ligation to develop both the band 
and its music to the level which will 
command the respect of the music 
world. During our lifetime band lit- 
erature has improved and so have 
the bands. The publishers have con- 
tributed to this advancement in 
many ways, but it is not entirely 
their responsibility. They will meet 
the demands for band music when 
the music educator determines what 
he really wants, knows how a band 
should sound, and produces the type 
of organization that will satisfy the 
general public as well as those of 
more esthetic taste. Oddly enough 
the general public knows what it 
likes, says so in no uncertain terms, 
and easily recognizes a shoddy per- 
formance. The music world devotee 
is less positive, less candid, and very 
often follows the crowd in accepting 
styles in music. This false front, this 
quackery, insincerity, and stupidit: 
are deplorable; yet many of our com- 
posers and publishers cater. to this 
public. Who cares how soon our na- 
tionalistic music is developed, how 
dissonant the music will be in fifty 
years, let’s play music we like now. 
The marching band, most inspir- 
ing of all, has thrilled multitudes of 
people throughout the ages. Soldiers 
and civilians alike have felt their 
pulses quicken to the stirring 
rhythm of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Fatigue is relieved, worries 
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are forgotten, and the footsteps 
lighten under the influence of mar- 
tial tunes. Remember how the chills 
go up your spine and your scalp 
tingles when the band turns the cor- 
ner coming your way, with glisten- 
ing trombones, rolling drums, and 
brilliant trumpets? Only a_long- 
haired musician will deprive himself 
of this excitement. Whether it is the 
New York Police Band swinging up 
Fifth Avenue, the West Point Acad- 
emy Band with its clock-like preci- 
sion, or the small-town school band 
striving for a perfect cadence, the 
listening public is always impressed, 
thrilled, and satisfied that life is 
good—momentarily at least. Can you 
deny that this is good? College bands 
seeking to entertain the public have 
used, in addition to music, all the 
devices of a Broadway production— 
legs, brilliant costuming, and lively 
antics and music. The marching, 
while intricate, has been less impor- 
tant than the show; the music suffers 
also, but the public likes the whole 
performance. Therefore, it is good— 
for the purpose. 


Disappeared, Not Extinct 


The professional concert band as 
such, like the dodo bird, has disap- 
peared from the American scene but 
is not extinct. There were only a 
few groups that could be included in 
this category, and none of them were 
on a par with the famous organiza- 
tion directed by the late John Philip 
Sousa. The entertainment field has 
undergone unprecedented changes 
during our lifetime. These changes 
are taking place daily, now that 


opera is being televised, and many 
musical organizations famous in 
radio, sound films, and recordings 
are on tour. Entertainment has been 
brought into the home at a mini- 
mum cost to the consumer, so those 
who would drive over two hundred 
miles for a Sousa concert (as they 
did in Western areas of our country 
and Canada) are content to hear mu- 
sic which travels to them through 
the air. There is, however, a grow- 
ing realization that we have lost 
something important. The concert 
band will emerge again, even though 
it reaches us over the air only. There 
are those who cherish the dream of 
a fine symphonic band which will be 
formed to do these broadcasts on a 
non-profit, non-commercial basis for 
the benefit of the millions of band 
players in our schools. 

Some of the finest bands are now 
found in the colleges and universi- 
ties. Michigan University, Wayne 
University, the Eastman School of 
Music, and many others have groups 
that are professional in ability. The 
armed services bands are of high 
quality and many industrial and 
municipal bands are adequately 
equipped for public entertainment. 

Many of the objectionable features 
of a band are the direct result of the 
directors’ taste in music, his lack of 
musicianship, and his tolerance of 
blatant tone, heavy accompaniments, 
poor intonation, lack of balance, and 
less than a perfect performance. 

The literature for the band has 
received considerable attention in 
the past few years, but it still does 
not compare with the material that 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Exact recordings of band numbers now available 


Now, you can increase the repertoires of your 
band groups much faster... with better perform- 
ances than ever before thought possible! 


To achieve these remarkable results, modern band 
directors are using Boosey and Hawkes Band Re- 
cords... high-fidelity phonograph records that are 


exact renditions of the musical scores. 


Hours of rehearsal time are saved... simply by 
playing a record that demonstrates how a polished 
performance sounds when correctly played. 


Usual practice is to have band members follow 
their own particular parts — while listening to the 


performance as a whole. This is done before re- 
hearsal of the group starts. . . before any attempt is 
made at sight-reading. 


Not only does this new teaching method cut rehears- 
al time and produce better bands... it helps the 


conductor become more familiar with the score, too. 


Boosey and Hawkes Band Records (unbreakable) 
are available in 10” and 12” sizes, recorded on 
both sides. The cost is extremely moderate . . . $1.25 
for the 10-inch; $1.75 for the 12-inch. 


Write today for a complete listing of records and 
music. Boosey and Hawkes, Lynbrook, New York. 
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The “Main Street” Band 


Has a Golden Future 


MAJOR GEORGE S. HOWARD 


ANY of you, upon reading the 
above title, undoubtedly will 
feel that an error has been made; 
that the title should read: “The 
‘Main Street’ Band Has a Golden 
Past.” There is no error, but such 
a prediction as to the future of the 
“Main Street” band needs consider- 
able clarification in view of its ex- 
isting position in the world of music. 
It is not controversial to say that 
most persons like music, and it is 
for this reason bands still flourish. 
But with the advent of radio, the 
town band of the early 1go00’s has 
become, by and large, a thing of the 
past. A few have hung on desper- 
ately, several have actually _blos- 
somed forth and may well be the 
pioneers of the golden future. 

In order to understand why rea- 
sonable confidence in the future of 
“Main Street” bands is justified, we 
must first understand why the pres- 
ent condition of near obscurity ex- 
ists. It is not because music lovers 
like band music less. It is not be- 
cause opportunities for such organi- 
zations do not exist. It is .because 
changing standards, both in music 
appreciation and in living condi- 
tions, have completely outdistanced 
the philosophical thinking of the 
town band. The manufacturer who 
made a fortune by producing an 
automobile in 1912 would go bank- 
rupt today should he tool his fac- 
tories to produce a car of the 1912 
vintage. Unfortunately, the average 
town band must be placed in that 
category. 
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Town bands were organized and 
conducted by men who had a real 
love for music, organizational abil- 
ity, and community spirit. No one 
must ever minimize the tremendous 
job they did in helping to elevate 


the plane of American culture. 
Their loyalty to their organization 
knew no bounds, and yet it was this 
same loyalty that in the end retard- 
cd progress. 

The advancement of the high 
school band had a decided cffect on 
the popularity of the town band. 
The high school, often through the 
encouragement of the town band 
leader, engaged a music educator 
who was trained to teach, organize, 
and conduct bands. He was a spe- 
cialist who had spent years devclop- 
ing and perfecting his ability. Had 
the leader of the town band been 
exposed to these same opportunities 
he undoubtedly would have sur- 
passed the high school educator. But 
without this training he was in un- 
fair competition. The high school 
began turning out good musicians. 
Many of them entered the town 


Major Howard is director of one of 
the nation’s best bands, the Air 
Force Band. He has also had ex- 
tensive experience in the direction 
of school and community organi- 
zations. He states his belief in the 


future of the “town” band. 


band upon graduation, and the con- 
ductor’s sense of loyalty to his old 
men was in direct conflict with his 
evaluation of music. Could he afford 
to place the high school graduate 
in the chair he deserved musically, 
or should he adhere to strict senior- 
ity, or might he be able to com- 
promise? His loyalty to older men 
couldn’t be discounted, yet recogni- 
tion of ability had to be faced. 

And once he placed high school 
graduates in his organization, re- 
gardless of chair position, he also 
placed himself in direct competition 
with the trained music director of 
the high school band. The more 
graduates he accepted, the more fric- 
tion among his players he created, 
and the more likely he was to suffer 
by comparison. Of course there were 
exceptions, but as a rule this condi- 
tion prevailed. 

The logical solution to the prob- 
lem would be for the town band 
leader to step aside and appoint a 
qualified successor to take over and 
carry on from where the high school 
leader left off—a man whose musical 
and organizational ability could not 
be questioned. But on the other 
hand, we cannot criticize a man for 
not relinquishing the reins of an 
organization he had built simply 
because there was no better qualified 
man available to take over. 

So far as training is concerned, 
the high school band leader would 
be the logical man to take control 
of the town band. But such an 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Bb CLARINET 


- Here’s the instrument that has upset all previous 
conceptions of a fine clarinet. No other clarinet 
has so many entirely new and improved 
features! It is in a class all by itself for speedy 
response, carrying power and tone balance 
in all registers . .. performance so great 


you'll never be satisfied until you, too, own a Leblanc! 


Rigid key alignment of Leblanc clarinets is 
maintained by use.of anchored posts—posts 
securely fastené@ to the body, posts that 
can't turn...a feature hot assures depend- 
able performance, always. 


2 


; Leblanc clarinets stay in perfect adjustment 
“e«. longer because keys are power-forged of 

Pe virgin nickel silver... keys of extra strength, 
or No plating to wear off! 


Side keys that actually jump over intervening 
tone holes permit a straight-in-line action 
that eliminates twisted ting of pad cups 


...and the raising of E6/Bb and C#/G# 
holes to eliminate “bubbling”... a common 
fault of all other clarinets. 


The action poised touch of Leblanc keys gives 
you thot live, balanced feeling . . . so neces- 
sary for smooth, accurate performance. This 

results from use of extra hinges and posts at 
strategic points’on the instrument... an ex- 
clusive,, patented feature of all Leblanc 

clarinets. 


Notice in sectional sketch above how tone 
holes are flared at the bottom... to give 
Leblanc clarinets a speedier response, more 
powerfui tone. Flare cut tone holes are a 
standard feature of Leblanc clarinets. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Safety Ramp Bridge Key — Gold ] 
FOR FREE CIRCULAR. AND Plated Springs — Seasoned-Ten- Years ] 
$i LEBLANC NAME OF YOUR NEAREST Mozambique Grenadillo — 

‘ DEALER, WRITE TODAY 10O.,.7 4 Precision A-440 Tuning — Integral, | 
Us Raised Tone Holes — Finest 
G. LEBLANC COMPANY 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Mouthpiece and Ligature | 
I 
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The Band and the Publisher 


ARTHUR A. HAUSER 


Mr. Hauser, educational director of G. Ricordi & Company, 


presents some of the publisher’s problems in editing, pub- 


lishing, and marketing band music. 


HE part that the publisher has 

played in bringing the band to 
its present high level of accomplish- 
ment is recognized by most music 
educators. They know that the pub- 
lisher is constantly in touch with 
trends leading to band betterment. 
They know also that in striving for 
high ideals in presentation of band 
literature, the publisher has _fre- 
quently made investments in new 
music, or rearrangements of old mu- 
sic that were doomed to financial 
failure from the start. The publisher 
knows that the losses he has sus- 
tained in issuing certain classes of 
music at the urgent request of con- 
test committees and others have not 
been entirely in vain. He knows that 
the educator has been sincere and 
that he and the educator are work- 
ing to reach the same goal. 

It is wishful thinking to pretend 
that the law of diminishing returns 
works in reverse. It would solve 
many problems if losses would di- 
minish after they reach a certain 
total. It is not wishful but sound 
reasoning to say that losses will 
cease when lack of funds makes im- 
possible any further experimenta- 
tion by publishers. It is essential, 
therefore, that the publishers’ prob- 
lems be known by the educator if 
the fine job of cooperative planning 
is to be continued for building bet- 
ter literature for better bands. 

It may come as a shock (or at 
least as a surprise) to many band- 
men to learn that there are not great 
profits in publishing band music. 
The cost of producing a band num- 
ber is about twenty times that of 
producing a song or piano number, 
but the potential profit is not in the 
same ratio. An investment is less 
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speculative when it is used for 
twenty items than when it is used 
for only one. Furthermore, because 
of the smaller percentage of profit 
on band music, more copies must be 
sold to break even than is true of 
piano music or songs. 

The user gets more for his money 
in band music than in almost any 
other class of music. A piano piece 
or song of average length sells for 
fifty or sixty cents. It is usable by 
only one person at a time. A band 
number, usable by fifty players at a 
time, on the same pricing basis 
should sell for twenty-five or thirty 
dollars instead of the three or four 
dollars charged. 

The so-called American symphon- 
ic band of today has an instrumenta- 
tion that is the result of experiments 
and changes that have taken place 
over a period of many years. Unlike 
the orchestra, which has a universal 
instrumentation, the American band 
instrumentation is different from 
that of most other countries. Our 


band is the result of a refining proc- 
ess that combined the best qualities 
of the brass band and the reed band, 
while it eliminated the many instru- 
ments which our bandmen do not 
favor for true symphonic quality or 
balance. There were some elimina- 
ticns for practical reasons, mainly 
the lack of the instruments them- 
selves and the belief that those in- 
struments could be replaced by oth- 
ers which were better suited for the 
desired results. The refining process 
is still going on. 

The foregoing discussion leads up 
to the matter of recommendations 
recently made for changes in band 
sets as presently constituted. The 
publishers are prepared to make 
changes that are in the best inter- 
ests of all the users of band music, 
but they want to be certain that no 
changes are made that will benefit 
only a few while saddling extra costs 
on the rest. It is in line with this 
thought that President Nelson Jan- 
sky of the Music Publishers Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to study 
these proposed changes. 

In recent years the Music Publish- 
ers Association has issued recom- 
mendations to its members concern- 
ing the sequence of instruments in 
conductors’ full band scores, the 
number of duplicate parts to be in- 
cluded in full and symphonic band 
sets, and other important matters. 
These recommendations have been 
helpful to the educator and the 
dealer because the uniformity in 
nomenclature thus achieved has sim- 
plified ordering in most cases. 

It is at great expense that these 
refinements have been made, for 
each change brings with it added 

(Continued on page 33) 


Now Available... Young America 
at the PIANO 


THREE BOOKS each ye 


Young America 
at the VIOLIN 


BURROWS HARRIS AHEARN 


All six books are now available in this companion series that will make 
music study a happy part of every child's normal living. Study and 
recital pieces that children like to play. Illustrations that stimulate a 
desire to learn ... providing, as a pioneer feature, an optional plan of 
parallel repertory by which, wherever feasible, the young pianist and 
the young violinist may practice and play together or in small groups. 
Both the piano and violin editions include, in progressive form, the basic 
instructional material needed in any course leading to an independent 
mastery of each instrument. For individual or class instruction. 


Three books for piano by Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason 
Ahearn. . . .Three books for violin by Ernest E. Harris, 
Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. Each Book, 75c. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD and COMPANY 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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During and After School 


JOSEPH SKORNICKA 


Mr. Skornicka, director of instrumental music in the Mil- 


waukee schools, examines the place of the band in school 


activities and community life. 


‘T IS a matter of record that today 
the United States is the most 
musical nation on the face of the 
earth. We own more musical instru- 
ments and have the largest number 
of school bands and orchestras per 
capita in the whole world. Our peo- 
ple spend enormous sums of money, 
individually and through taxation, 
on the music program of our 
schools. Our school music organiza- 
tions, high school and college, per- 
form in a professional manner and, 
in the case of bands, better than most 
of the professional organizations, 
Recently there has been such a 
definite decline in’ the number of 
students who study the string instru- 
ments the schools that school 
people are alarmed about the situ- 
ation, Wind instruments and the 
school bands, on the other hand, are 
growing size and quality cach 
year, It is generally conceded that 
everybody loves band music, and the 
band, especially in the smaller com- 
munity, gets additional support— 
plenty of money for instruments and 
uniforms, even though majorettes’ 
uniforms grow scantier and exhibit 
more and more of their anatomy. 
The drum majorette brigade has in- 
creased so much in size that often- 
times the band membership is nearly 
outnumbered by these high step- 
ping, gymnastic, out-ol-step females. 
It is well that in some cases the 
show connected with the band does 
get primary attention, but when the 
band is good, the show may detract 
from the most important thing— 
quality of music. ‘The football sea- 
son opens with school bands primed 
to show up the opposing schools in 
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formation and uniforms, but the sea- 
son is long and by the seventh or 
eighth game, the show is old stufl 
and it becomes a chore to be out 
marching around the field in unfa- 
vorable weather and, in many cases, 
repeating the formations that were 
used earlier in the season. Is it the 
music or the business of showman- 
ship that attracts? Does everyone in 
the band play because he likes the 
marches that are played week alter 
week or is it the opportunity to 
show off before parents and friends 
in some spectacular manner that 
is enjoyable? Is the enthusiasm for 
this type of activity lasting or does 
it wane as the season advances? Does 
it build musicianship and better per- 
formance or does it utilize the band 
only as a means of enhancing the 
athletic spectacle, with litth or no 
thought for the musical develop- 
ment of the individual player? Does 
it promote better understanding 
of band performance and music or 
is the prime factor one of exhibi- 
tion? ‘The answers will differ as 
the communities and areas of the 
country differ, Each community 
places its own emphasis and that em- 
phasis is usually at least partially 
controlled by the music instructors. 


Public Relations 


In most instances, the best public 
relations contact, outside olf the 


athletics department, is the music 
department. Most people like music 
of some kind and are usually pleased 
when school bands, orchestras, or 
choruses perform in concert or at 
PTA meetings, football games, bas- 


ketball games, parades, and pep 
meetings. They can see and hear 
what their money was spent for. 
Which of the three do they usually 
like the best? The band, of course. 
Why? The band plays the best, they 
argue, and that is usually true. At 
least it plays the loudest, and that is 
thrilling to some people; it looks the 
best because the school has spent 
plenty on uniforms. 

The orchestra is usually a group 
of band instruments augmented by a 
few strings and rarely sounds like an 
orchestra; it has no wniforms; its ap- 
pearance is distasteful even to the 
performers, who usually play the 
Viola and bass violin under protest. 

The chorus may sing well enough 
even with the worst kind of instrue- 
tion and training, but then singing 
is something that everyone who 
joins the group can do; they sing for 
the class plays and occasionally on a 
concert’ program and sometimes in 
the assembly, a schedule which is not 
exciting enough to cause any great 
enthusiasm, 

The above remarks are the gist of 
the opinions expressed to me at vari- 
ous times. Are you in agreement 
with them? Is it true that the phases 
of the music program in our schools 
are not clearly enough defined and 
lack the equality of support and 
publicity necessary for an over-all, 
well-balanced music program in our 
schools? Is one phase of the music 
program more important than an- 
other? Do we as music teachers pro- 
mote only our own small phase of a 
music program at the expense of the 
other phases? Are we building music 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The story of trumpeter 


ALEC FILA 


outstanding Martin artist 


This is the true life story of a famous American 
musician... published by the Martin Band In- 
strument Company in tribute to his artistry 
and to the high standards of music education in 
America which made his career possible. Re- 
prints for school bulletin boards available on 
request, from Martin or your Martin dealer. 


SUCCESSFUL 


tin 


7 The year Alec was 10, ‘‘Pop”’ Fila, a trumpeter 
in the local Passaic, N. J., American Legion 
Band, decided one day to get out his horn and 
give Alec lessons. 


In a year, young Fila (who ‘‘Mom” wanted to 

be a doctor) learned all his father could teach 
him. He then began study with Del Staigers, 
Goldman Band soloist. 


SS 


Passaic High School had no band, but in his 

Freshman year Alec was accepted as a pupil of 
the famous Max Schlossberg. And, ‘‘Pop’’ bought 
Alec a new Martin trumpet! 


4 Shortly thereafter, Alec’s fine playing won him 
a 4-year scholarship at Julliard in New York. 
His brother took him over to evening classes on 
the ferry several times a weck. 


One afternoon Alec was watching Jack Tea- 

garden's band rehearse, and was invited to sit 
in — for a laugh. Bur, he played so well he was 
offered a job in the band! 


6 Thinking it over at home, Alec decided he 
liked the freedom of jazz better than sym- 
phonic music. So, when the band left for Boston, 
Alec went along. 


During the next several years, Alec played and 

recorded with many famous bands, such as: 
Benny Goodman, Glen Miller, Will Bradley-Ray 
McKinley, and Elliot Lawrence. 
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Alec's thorough training in ‘formal music” 

didn’t let him down. Soon, he became lead 
trumpet with Bob Chester's band, and was being 
called the ‘Wonder Boy"’ of jazz. 


While on tour with the Chester band, Alec 

and the group's singer, Dolores O'Neill, be- 
came engaged. Just after the new year in 1940, 
they were married. 


10 In its December 28, 1946, issue, The Saturday 
Evening Post featured this Martin star's re- 
markable career . . . complete with color pictures 
of him and his family. 


41 The Filas and their 4 children are now living 
in Philadelphia, where Alec (still a Martin 
fan) has his own band and tutors a number of 
young trumpet hopefuls. 
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It Just Doesn't Make Sense! 


FRANK SIMON 


An eminent band director, a member of the faculty of the 


Cincinnati Conservatory, outlines a situation that calls for 


a national plan of action. 


‘T’S a strange, almost unbelievable, 

situation. There are thousands 
and thousands of bands in grade 
schools, junior high schools, and 
high schools in every part of our 
nation. In fact, it would be difficult 
to find a high school of any size 
that doesn’t have a band. Our col- 
leges and universities have organized 
and trained hundreds of competent 
bands that appear regularly on the 
athletic field and in the concert hall. 
Just think of the bewildering num- 
ber of band instruments that have 
been purchased in order to make 
this school and college band develop- 
ment possible, the number of in- 
struction books, the amount of 
printed music, the total time and 
effort spent in learning and _teach- 
ing! The grand total of expenditure 
and resources in the school-college 
band field is indeed impressive! 

And after the college band, what? 
Suppose that you came from another 
land to our country to inspect and 
study our bands. First, I could take 
you into countless grade schools 
where we would find an extensive 
program of instrumental instruction. 
The youngsters there would be using 
methods and materials developed by 
noted educators and taught largely 
by specialists who have had college 
training. Then we would go into 
junior high schools where we would 
find the same sort of program con- 
tinuing on a higher level. Then to 
high schools where we would witness 
the beginning of a real flowering of 
the instructional program—a_ very 
large number of adequate and com- 
petent bands and a substantial num- 
ber that play with a high degree of 
skill and musicianship. And when I 
took you onto our college and uni- 
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versity campuses I am certain that 
you would be greatly impressed by 
the degree of achievement of the 
bands that you would hear, both 
in marching formation and in con- 
cert performance. 

So, up until this point you would 
have seen what happens with regard 
to bands and band music in the 
lives of our young people from the 
ages of, roughly speaking, ten to 
twenty-one. I am certain that you 
would have formed a favorable im- 
pression of our bands and their con- 
tribution to the music life of the 
nation. But when the time came 
for us to leave the college campus 

. well, that’s another question for 
the simple reason that there isn’t 
any place to go! 

You would have every right to 
look around and say, “Certainly all 
the wonderful work that you do 
with bands in schools and colleges 
must develop into a vast program 
of adult, community, and_profes- 
sional band activity. The excellent 


players that I have heard must now 
be ready to take their places in 
professional bands of high calibre, 
and the huge audiences that have 
listened to school and college bands 
must be highly receptive to the mu- 
sic of top-flight professional bands 
in radio, films, television, records, 
and concert halls.” There is no 
reason why you should not come to 
such a logical conclusion. But how 
wrong you would be! The stature 
of the band above and beyond the 
college level is an anticlimax and a 
disappointment. 

There have been much discussion 
and argument about the currently 
low state of the professional band. 
Why aren’t bands regularly sched- 
uled on network broadcasts? Why 
don’t we have bands that rank on a 
professional basis with our best 
major symphony orchestras? Why 
doesn’t the band play a greater part 
in the everyday out-of-school life of 
the American public? All of these 
questions and many more in similar 
vein have been discussed at length 
in recent years. I shall not try to 
review them or their attendant argu- 
ments here. I shall consent myself 
with making just one suggestion. 

All of the people who are sincerely 
interested in the band and its music 
must find some way of making a 
concerted effort to secure the forma- 
tion of at least one band that can 
be heard regularly on a radio net- 
work with national coverage. This 
band cannot be, if we are going to 
reach our goal, just another band. 
It must be one that will play with 
musicianship, program resources, 
and sincerity of purpose on a level 
as high as that maintained by the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF NEW MATERIAL. 


From The Merged Catalogs of 
,REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION and GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


(As of November 1, 1948, the catalog of Gamble Hinged Music Company was acquired by Remick Music Corporation.) 


BAND 


CARNIVAL DAY IN NEW ORLEANS FIDELITY — OVERTURE 
By John J. Morrissey By Charles O’Neill 


FORWARD THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
By Max Steiner—Arr. by F. Campbell-Watson 


Parts .40 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


SONATA FOR HORN AND PIANO SONATA IN Eb FOR TROMBONE AND PIANO 


By Quincy Porter By Robert L. Sanders 
$2.50 $3.00 
SONATA FOR TRUMPET AND PIANO CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 
By leo Sowerby (With Piano Accompaniment) 
$3.50 By Vittorio Giannini 
$3.00 


INSTRUMENTAL COMBINATIONS 


STRING ORCHESTRA THREE CLARINETS 
IN BALLADENTON, OP. 65, No. 5 ALLEGRO (From Wind Trio Op. 87) 


Grieg — Maddy Beethoven—Hernried 
$2.00 $ .40 Complete with Score................ $1.50 


FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET, HORN, BASSOON AND PIANO 


JOURNEY OF THE SWAGMEN 
By George D. Keith 


Complete with Score................ $2.50 ee $1.00 
AN EASTER ALLELUIA JESU, JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING GO NOT FAR FROM ME 
By Katherine K. Davis Bach-Strom By Haydn Morgan 
G1552—SSA 
G1595—TTBB 
THE STORM KING SHEPHERDS AWAKE MARY’S LULLABY HEAVENLY FATHER 
By Marjorie Elliot By Katherine K. Davis By Harry Seitz By Katherine K. Davis 
G1784-SAB .............. 16¢ G1752-SATB 15¢ A Cappella G1751—SATB 15¢ 
G1630-SSA ...... .16¢ 15¢ G1828-—SSA ............ 15¢ 
GISCO=TTBB 15¢ G1779—SATB ............ 15¢ 


All Prices Net 
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Actions Speak Louder Than... 


RALPH SATZ 


The responsibility of publisher, composer, and band direc- 


tor for the band’s success is discussed by Mr. Satz, educa- 


tional director of Chappell & Company. 


HAVE yet to attend a conference 

of music educators where the 
question of band repertory has not 
been discussed. Grandiose manifestos 
are offered concerning the lack of 
original compositions for band. Why 
doesn’t this or that prominent com- 
poser write something for us? When 
the subject has been sufficiently wor- 
ried, all and sundry go home, con- 
vinced that the ghost has been prop- 
erly laid. Seriously, though, I think 
that we've all encountered the above 
situation too many times to mention. 
For those of us who take the prob- 
lem seriously these questions arise: 
hasn’t something happened 
after all this rehashing and rediscus- 
sion? Where does the fault really lie? 
It is my opinion that the problem 
can best be tackled by establishing 
three areas of responsibility—the 
publisher, the composer, and the 
band director. 

The publisher has been much 
maligned for this deficiency, and at 
times justifiably. On the credit side 
of the ledger, however, let us grant 
that he is trying to perform a service 
in giving the bandmaster what is 
needed in the way of adequate ma- 
terials. He tries to maintain stand- 
ards under these circumstances that 
are concomitant to good business 
practice. This seems to make sense 
on the face of it, but unfortunately 
the failure of the scheme arises 
directly out of this willingness to 
serve. On the one hand, the pub- 
lisher takes seriously the arguments 
he hears about the need for more 
important band works and the need 
for establishing the band on a par 
with the symphony orchestra. He 
tries producing a few works calcu- 
lated to meet these needs and finds 
himself smack up against a restricted 
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market. With production costs up in 
the air he is forced to re-examine his 
policy. He goes to the other ex- 
treme and puts out some simple and 
naive pieces. Lo and behold, the 
orders begin to pour in and a “sen- 
sible” market begins to shape up. 

The obvious thing now, is to pour 
most of the new band issues into 
this mold and not worry about such 
things as compositional standards 
and other matters not really ger- 
mane to good publishing practices. 
What course can he be expected to 
follow in the face of such tangible 
proof? Should he fight a_ losing 
battle in support of a contemporary 
musical viewpoint or make money 
by taking an easy path? To the 
publisher who is interested in his 
sales records alone the answer is an 
obvious one. Certain evils seem to 
have arisen, however, which will 
bear dire consequences if allowed to 
continue. 

There is more and more of a tend- 
ency toward publication of non- 
copyright works arranged for band, 


with an inevitable increase in com- 
petition in the placement of these 
arrangements in preference to any 
others on contest lists. Expense ac- 
counts for entertaining bandmasters 
and dignitaries in the music educa- 
tion field are on the upswing. There 
is an increasing tendency toward the 
use of arrangers who have a “con- 
nection” rather than the ability to 
do a good job of arranging. The 
result is a lowering of standards 
along this line as well. Too often the 
publisher takes the word of everyone 
but the highly trained people on 
his editorial staff. I feel that an 
independent attitude is more than 
ever desirable on the part of the 
publisher. It is not for our American 
publishers to help degrade the mu- 
sical art but rather to establish stand- 
ards for publishing which will help 
improve our bands and put them 
on a level with the symphony or- 
chestra. With the fine promotional 
set-ups that exist in most publishing 
firms today, a good job can be done 
on the better compositions as well 
as on the other kind. I seem to recall 
that Hertzka of the Universal Edi- 
tion sponsored contemporary com- 
position in Europe on a high plane 
and still made money enough out of 
it to prove any businessman’s point. 

The composer, not entirely blame- 
less, also has some points in his 
defense. He would, conceivably, 
write for band but, too often, has 
not had the incentive to do so. It 
is logical that a composer, when pre- 
sented with the alternative of writing 
for band or orchestra, would pick 
the latter since he feels that the pos- 
sibility of performance is greater. 
He hasn’t had too much of a chance 
to become familiar with the band as 

(Continued on page 36) 
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RECOMMENDED FOR SPRING 


AMERICA’S 
BEST-LOVED CANTATAS 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS Latouche-Robinson 
Cantata Edition (baritone solo and 


THREE PART—S. S. A. 


FOUR PART—S. A. T. B. 


FOUR PART—T. B. 8, 


mixed voices, piano acc.)........ 1.00 
Vocal (baritone solo with piano acc.) 1.00 Alice Bive Aweigh 
Book Edition (text only) ............ 50 Autumn Serenade utumn Sere! 
: Blue Moon Charmaine City Called Heaven 
Dancing Snowflakes Good Night Sweetheart Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA Cameron-Savino Deep Purple Great Day Daybreak 
Cantata Edition (mixed voices, narrator Farewell To Dreams | Hear America Singing Dear Old Girl 
with orchestra guide) .......... 78 Heart That's Free, A Laura Drums In My Heart 
4.00 If Love Were All Li'l Liza Jane Gang That Sang 
6.00 I'll See You In My Dreams Mam'selle “Heart Of My Heart" 
In The Glory Of The Sunset Marching Along Together Great Day 
WORLD OF TOMORROW Tarr-Savino Life Is A Dream My Own America Hawaiian War Chant 
Cantata Edition (for mixed voices, love Here Is My Heart Opportunity Heav'n, Heav'n 
piano solo and soprano or tenor Moonlight And Roses Peg O' My Heart Li'l Liza Jane 
solo with orchestra guide) ...... 75 More Than You Know Rio Rita Marching Along Together 
Smal: 4.00 M-O.-T-H-E-R Song Of Love Nobody Knows The Trouble 
6.00 My Blue Heaven Sweet And Lovely I've Had 
p One Day When We Were Young Thank God For A New Born Day Pagan Love Song 
MARCHING ALONG Savino-LaTouche Over The Rainbow United Nations On The March Rangers’ Song, The 
Cantata Edition (mixed voices and Siboney Waltz You Saved For Me, The Rogue Song, The 
75 Stairway To The Stars When | Grow Too Old To Dream Sleep 
Smal 4.00 Three O'Clock In The Morning Whiffenpoof Song, The Temptation 
6.00 Through The Yeurs Whispering Washington And Lee Swing 
Standard Band .................... 6.00 Time On My Hands Without A Song Whiffenpoof Song, The 
WAN 9.00 Wonderful One Young Man's Fancy, A Without A Song 
©, WONDROUS STAR Tarr-Savino 


Cantata Edition (for mixed voices)... .75 
(Orchestration Rental Fee on Application) 


Price 20¢ each 


Ng MODERN MUSIC FOR BAND 
MALE GLEE CLUB SERIES 
: orks by America’s foremost composers, representing the finest in 

* modern music, the popularity of which is attested by repeatedly for T.T.B.B. 

successful radio and concert performances! Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
; 4 ON THE TRAIL from “Grand Canyon Suite”’...............00.. Ferde Grofe The demand for glee club arrangements has been so great that we 
a MARDI GRAS from "Mississippi Suite’... Ferde Grofe are proud to present this important new series. 

..Peter De Rose THE RANGERS’ SONG LI'L LIZA JANE 
AMERICAN WALTZ Peter De Rose GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART CHLO-E 
Peter De Rose Price 25¢ each 
MANHATTAN SERENADE from ‘Manhattan Louis Alter 

‘ BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE . Sigmund Romberg 

| AMERICAN HUMORESQUE....... Sigmund Romberg A SERIES OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

For Mixed Voices S.A.T.B. 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY Malneck-Signorelli 


Arranged by HALL JOHNSON 


CITY CALLED HEAVEN 
HOLD ON 


CUBAN CARNIVAL Leroy Shield 


Thomas Griselle 


WAY UP IN| HEAVEN 
SONG OF THE BAYOU Rube Bloom JESUS, LAY YOUR HEAD IN DE WINDER 
‘ RUSSIAN DANCES Lionel Barrymore Price 20¢ each 


Standard Band ............ $6.00 °¢ Symphonic Band ............ $9.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


“Soles Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


PES West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. 
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WILLIAM GR Wy Y % 
Mio 


“DRUMMER-BOY KIT” 


For the young student drummer . . . a self-instructor kit consisting of 
a pair of professional model sticks, a practice pad and a Junior Instruc- 
tion Book. The practice pad is unassembled ... the student builds it 
himself! The carton is designed to form a sturdy music rack. 


The Instruction Sheet, “It’s Fun to be a Drummer,” is simply 
written and well illustrated—just enough information, and in the 
language of the beginner. Gives the student the proper stick grip and 
stroke, and shows him how to beat basic rhythm for such familiar 
tunes as Yankee Doodle. Kit includes a short test which, if returned to 
Ludwig & Ludwig, makes the student eligible for FREE Advanced 
Instruction Book. 


“HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DRUM” 13 RUDIMENTS | 


A Slide Film WALL CHART | 2 Giiisaaams 

2 
*s A New drummer's aid! Kit consists of 33 color slides (35mm.) designed A new VISUAL AID for thedrum | “$i WinAAlaD 
to provide drummers with much needed information-on the care and _—‘teacher and student. Uniquely 

handling of drums. Kit contains complete instructions for presenting written... notes are large and | 

the film and separate script to be read while film is being shown. there are no unessential time | "2° Taji upmnneD 
or staff notations. Chart (25” x dy ofa) 


Entire film prepared by Ludwig & Ludwig's staff of experienced 38”) can be seen easily from any ere eer ry 


drummers . . . men who know and understand the problems of the point in practice room. A valu- rym Serta Tate TD 
percussionist. Film is ideal educational tool for bandmasters and di- able aid in teaching the funda- ‘am dane ieoas ta wenn 
rectors, with its valuable suggestions for keeping drums in tip-top mentals of drumming. Excel- i — 
playing condition. Tells how to care for drum heads, how to clean drums, lent for the student’s use while JP \wmiunieni uRiun) 
how to service drum’s working parts ... and other hints on how to practicing. Heavy paper, tin- Yat) la amiey an) 
lengthen the “playing life” of a drum. Available on loan basis through ned at top and bottom. SS — 


Ludwig & Ludwig dealers, or complete kit can be purchased for $12.95. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY flu DWIG & Lu DWIG 


Get newest issue FREE Drummer DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. tranpane 
magazine, pictured at left, full 
of practical teaching suggestions; 


THE DRUM STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Elkhart, Indiana, Department 157 
Please send new issue of Ludwig Drummer magazine FREE, and other materials as NAME 


checked below. 
SLIDE FILM, son Sate =DRUMMER-BOY KIT 

Would like to use on loan basis. (C1 Send ___ Drummer Boy Kits @ $1.98. SCHOOL 

Want to purchase complete kit,$ 12.95. quantity 

13 RUDIMENTS WALL CHART ADDRESS. 
(CD Send___Wall Charts @25c each. 
quantity 
Enclosing [_] check [_] Money Order for $______s ary. ZONE STATE___ 
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On Marching Bands 


HAL BERGAN 


HAVE run the entire gamut of 

the marching band situation. 
From being a person who looked 
down his nose at it, I have pro- 
gressed to one who conducts clinics 
on it and writes publications for it; 
from being one who considered only 
the so-called classics as having edu- 
cational value, I have become one 
who can now understand that if we 
wish to have financial support for 
the development of organizations ca- 
pable of playing fine music and au- 
diences for which to perform it, we 
must first bring the organization be- 
fore the people. Here is where the 
marching band enters the picture.. 

Any institution or organization de- 
serves to exist only as long as it can 
continue to serve the community 
and provide a beneficial or worth- 
while experience to its participants. 
Let us attempt to evaluate the 
marching band in this light. First 
let us consider its place in school and 
community life. Its foremost func- 
tion for the school is that of per- 
formances at football games and 
even basketball games. Its impor- 
tance on these occasions is recog- 
nized by even the athletic directors, 
to the extent that many bands are 
now sharing in gate receipts. It has 
often been estimated that a third of 
the audience comes to see the band 
show. 

In most communities it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the bands will 
march in the parades on Armistice 
Day and Army Day, at the opening 
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of the Community Chest drive and 
the Red Cross drive, in home-com- 
ing parades and on Memorial Day. 
They are also called upon for such 
community activities as conventions, 
dedication of a new building, pave- 
ment, bridge or highway, and nu- 
merous other civic enterprises. Nat- 
urally the marching band is in de- 
mand because it draws a crowd. Very 
few people would come to view ‘a 
parade minus bands. Let us also re- 
member the part played by our 
marching bands during World War 
II. They were on hand in all kinds 
of weather and at any hour of the 
night or day; to give the boys a 
send-off and to welcome them home 
—a service for which the War De- 
partment expressed its gratitude. 
This much alone should justify its 
existence as an integral part of com- 
munity life. 

Let us next consider the contribu- 
tion of the marching band as an 
educational activity. 

1. The development of good pos- 
ture and a graceful walk. There is 
no doubt that the marching band 


Mr. Bergan, director of music 
in Sexton High School, Lansing, 
Mich., urges that we not lose sight 
of the values of the marching band 
in surveying its position in the whole 


program of music education. 


makes a definite contribution to the 
health of each individual. High 
school students, generally speaking, 
are careless in their posture and 
walk. More often than not these bad 
habits are never corrected success- 
fully. In addition to making a con- 
tribution to good health, both pos- 
ture and a knowledge of how to 
walk are important factors in the 
social life of any individual. 

2. The habit of attention. The 
habit of fixed attention in the midst 
of numerous distractions is one that 
every bandsman must develop in or- 
der to have a good band. Without 
it, there can be no learning. 

3. Subjection of self. In no other 
phase of school life does a student so 
completely subject himself to dis- 
cipline as in the marching band. 
Each member must subject himself 
completely to the enforced obedi- 
ence of the group; must strive to 
eliminate individual differences in 
walk, carriage, and mannerisms. 
Temporarily, each person is a cog 
in a machine. He must learn to ac- 
cept the rigors of discipline for the 
good of the group. Such self-imposed 
subjection makes the adjustment to 
adult society an easier one. 

4. Development of poise, confi- 
dence, and pride. Vhe marching 
band provides an opportunity for a 
large number of students to experi- 
ence frequently a feeling of success 
before large audiences. Such a :eel- 
ing resulting from one’s contribution 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“A pictorial piece which carries out the impression of a horse-drawn of 
sleigh moving gaily over the snow to the sound of sleigh bells and the Or ORCHES 
occasional crack of the whip. The music twinkles like stars on a sharp [Eau 
night.""—The Christian Science Monitor Ser 


An abundance of rich melody and humor to catch the pulse of player (Eames 
and — must for Band or Orchestra! 


PROMENADE SYNCOPATED CLOCK JAZZ LEGATO 
Modern semi-descriptive piece with a repeat-| 4 _ ingenious, whimsical clock beots in rhythm A broad goy melody in a concertized dance 
ing “walking” theme. idiom. 
Orch.: Set A, 2.50; Set B, 4.00; Set C, 5.50] Orch.: Set A, 2.00; Set B, 3.50; Set C, 5.00] String Orch. . . . « «© « «+ 1.50 
Band: Full ... 4.00 Symph.... 6.00!Band: Full ...3.00 Symph. ... 5.001 Violin Solo (pa. accomp.) . . . .75 


FIDDLE-FADDLE JAZZ PIZZICATO 
A novel instrumental in perpetual motion, already hailed as the A first significant contemporary work in pizzicato style. Anderson 
composition of the year. Widely performed—widely recorded. keenly casts classical elements into today’s idiom. 
Just Published! Orch.: Set A, 4.00; Set B, 5.50; Set C, 7.00 New! Orch.: Set A, 3.00 Set B, 4.50 Set C, 6.00 
String Orch. .. 2.50 Violin Solo (pa. accomp.) .. .75 String Orch....1.50 Violin Solo (pa. accomp.) ....75 
Trio (Violin, Cello, Piano) . . 1.00 Piano Solo. . .60 Piano Solo... .60 


BAND MUSIC stands out on Every Program! 


Sparkling, Rhapsodic Arrangement Distinctively Different Composition 
of an Outstanding Melody for SOLO PIANO and BAND 


DARK EYES CONCERTO In JAZZ 


by DONALD PHILLIPS 
Trans. by PHILIP J. LANG 
id Blending jazz forms with the best Concerto structure. The first 


A colorful display of exciting musical figurations for every sec- theme is lively, with the pianist setting the mode at once. The 
tion of your ensemble—castonets and tambourines capture the second theme is slow and melodic. 

spangled flavor. Full Band . . . . 10.00 Symph. Band . . . . 13.00 
Full Band... .. 4.00 Symph. Band. . .. + 6.00 (Each unit includes 2-Solo Piano & Conductor Parts) 


: AMARYLLIS (Air Louis XIII BOLERO (Spanish Dance) — THE SOUTH © 


Overture 


MARCHO POCO EIGHT RUSSIAN FOLK. SONGS 
by Antal Liadov Trans. by RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 
by Donald I. Moore Featured by the famed Goldman band, yet playable with full colorations by 


hool bands. Full d, th h folk be played 


fast-moving concert march written by the direc- PART ONE: Religious Chant, Christmas Song, Lament (brass only) and 
tor of Baylor University’s famed band. Round Dance. Full Band, 5.00; Symph. Band, 7.50 

PART TWO: The Legend of the Birds, Lullaby, Comic Dance (woodwinds 
Full Band...3.00 Symph. Band... 5.00 only) and Choral Dance. Full Band, 7.00; Symph. Band, 9.50 


MUSIC for your BAND by MORTON GOULD 
PAVANNE 3.50 5.00 BEGUINE 


AMERICAN SALUTE 5.00 GUARACHA 
TROPICAL 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. IS SOLE-SELLING AGENT for the best-selling K-LITH VISIONEASE Music Writing Papers. 
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: AS GENUINELY AMERICAN as a CURRIER and IVES PRINT... 
‘ 
Other Compositions tor Band and Urchestra by LERUY ANDERSON 
: dance i arocefully «cored for the coniem. whe fomeus fiery Bolero has been actually Utilizing the melodic and th elements ti 
| 
Symph. 


Instrument Manufacture and Repair 


RALPH L. THOMPSON 


Mr. Thompson is sales manager of the Conn Band In- 


strument Division and founder of the Conn Vocational 


School in Elkhart, Ind. 


RODUCTION of band and or- 

chestra instruments is now at a 
higher level than at any time during 
the past twenty years, but there is 
still a marked shortage, especially in 
the larger bores and more _profes- 
sional types of instruments. This 
shortage is caused primarily by the 
fact that thousands of instruments 
which received hard usage during the 
war years are suddenly wearing out. 
Good repairmen have been hard to 
find for more than ten years and 
during the war the situation grew 
particularly acute. Outside slides of 
trombones are wearing through, 
valve slides are dropping out, valves 
are beginning to Ieak, and keys on 
wood winds and saxophones are 
loose and wabbly. 

Competent repairmen reju- 
venate many such instruments, but 
some of them are past repairing. 
The principal bass tuba player in 
one of the big symphony orchestras 
recently sent his CC tuba to the fac- 
tory for overhauling. The valves had 
to be refitted, dents taken out, and 
the complete instrument refinished. 
The sandblast finish was worn slick 
in spots and to give it a uniform 
finish it had to be sandblasted all 
over. During this process it was dis- 
covered that repeated refinishing in 
the past had worn the metal thin in 
places, so that the sandblast went 
through several branches. ‘These had 
to be replaced by making them by 
hand—an expensive process. The 
total bill amounted to more than 
the tuba had originally cost twenty- 
five years ago! The owner felt better, 
however, when he was told that a 
new tuba today would cost about 
twice what he paid for it originally. 
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To relieve the critical shortage of 
competent repairmen, Conn ingugu- 
rated a non-profit Musical Instru- 
ment Repair School in 1945. Em- 
bryo repairmen enrolled the 
school receive thirty weeks of inten- 
sive instruction. ‘These repairmen 
arc in every sense factory trained, 
for in addition to a full-time staff of 
practical repairmen instructors, ¢x- 
pert craftsmen from the factory are 
engaged to instruct the students in 
their own specialties. Expert valve 
makers show them how to refit 
valves, skilled key makers show them 
hew to make and repair keys, ex- 
perienced platers and lacquer men 
show them how to refinish instru- 
ments, and so on. ‘Tricks and skills 
of the remainman’s trade which 
would take an oldtime repairman 
working under ordinary conditions 
half a lifetime to learn are now 
acquired during these thirty weeks 
of intensive training. 


To date more than three hundred 
repairmen have been graduated 
from the school. Most of them have 
taken jobs in the repair shops ot 
music dealers all over the country, 
some of them have set up independ- 
ent shops of their own, and one or 
two have been hired by schools to 
service school-owned instruments. A 
check on these alumni of the school 
shows that they are making good on 
the job. Having sound and thorough 
basic training, they quickly acquire 
the skill and experience necessary 
for fine repairmen. This addition to 
the ranks of good repairmen has 
somewhat relieved the acute short- 
ag¢, but it is estimated that more 
than fifteen hundred additional re- 
pairmen are needed. 

This school has the approval of 
the Veterans Administration, and 
any vetcran of World War II who 
cau pass the entrance tests is cligible 
to take this training at government 
expense, under provisions of Public 
346 and Public 16. The entrance 
tests were sect up by Purdue Univer- 
sity, but a candidate can take them 
in his own locality after application 
to the school has been made. They 
consist of dexterity and adaptability 
tests to establish a certain mechani- 
cal ability which a good repairman 
must possess. 

The school is also open to non- 
veterans upon the payment of the 
necessary tuition, and quite a num- 
ber of non-veterans, including two 
women, have completed the course. 
‘The capacity of the school is 120 
students annually. New classes of 24 
students each are enrolled every ten 
wecks. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Broapcast Miusic, Inc. 


THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


Colorful arrangements of standard and current 
popular hit songs selected from the catalogs of 
leading BMI publisher affiliates. In the first group 


of this series are such popular radio favorites as 


WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 
HAIR OF GOLD, EYES OF BLUE 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE 
CORNBELT SYMPHONY 
THE THINGS I LOVE 
I HEAR A RHAPSODY 
YOU WALKED BY 
MEXICALI ROSE 


arranged for 
MALE ¢ MIXED ¢ WOMEN’S VOICES 


The New Radio Choral Series is Available at Your Music Dealer 


BROADCAST MlUSIc, ENC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Teasdale’s Poetry 


in Song 


CECELIA LEE FINE 


Miss Fine’s study not only emphasizes the musical quality 
of Sara Teasdale’s lyrics, but also the eager search of com- 


posers for “settable” lyrics. 


A little while when I am gone 
My life will live in music after me 


As spun foam lifted and borne on 
After the wave is lost in the full sea. 


—The Dark Cup 


OR the past thirty-five years, 

American song writers have 
found in the poems of Sara Treas- 
dale, inspiration for dozens of musi- 
cal settings. Almost a quarter of her 

ms, numbering more than three 
hundred, have been set to music and 
published, while copyright catalogs 
list many more unpublished ones. 
Since 1912, when musical settings of 
her poems first began to appear, al- 
most every year has brought forth 
one or more Teasdale songs. 

Writing of her a decade ago, Wil- 
liam T. Upton said, “It is quite cer- 
tain that if your younger American 
song writers were to enter upon a 
plebiscite as to who should be 
crowned Poet Laureate in the king- 
dom of song, there would be no 
doubt as to the outcome; their votes 
have already been cast in their 
songs.” Evidence of this appears in 
the one hundred thirty-one pub- 
lished song settings of the Sara Teas- 
dale poems listed below. 

This is the first attempt to’make 
such a listing, and although the 
greater part of the songs are men- 
tioned, it is not complete. It does 
not, for instance, include unpub- 
lished song titles representing many 
duplications of published ones, nor 
does it cover at least two dozen addi- 
tional titles. 

Even changing trends (need we 
say again that our times do. not call 
forth the lyric) seem not to lessen 
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the perennial appeal of Teasdale’s 
poems for the song writer. Each 
year more songs appear. A list of 
Teasdale song settings seems likely 
to elude completion for some time. 

It may be that no one attribute 
accounts more for the poet’s popu- 
larity with American composers 
than the one for which she expressly 
aimed: “The poet should try,” said 
Sara Teasdale, “to give his poem the 
quiet swiftness of flame.” This, she 
herself achieved in her short lyrics, 
striking the mark with accurate aim, 
unhampered by unusual word, or 
intrusive allusion, or any manner- 
ism to detract from the clarity of her 
meaning. 

Her own conception of a good 
poem, she expressed simply: “a clear 
window-pane through which you see 
the poem’s heart.” Her own poems 
are clear, almost to a fault, but they 
achieve the fusing of feeling, image, 
and thought into language easily 
made music. 

The poet’s themes are personal, 
familiar ones: love, death, beauty, 
joy, sorrow. She plays them softly in 
many keys and there emerge vari- 
colored lyrics, sometimes slight and 
feminine, but always aglow with 
genuine feeling. 

Sara Teasdale’s love poems are 
simple and unaffected, direct and 
poignant, as in The Lamp. Mabel 
Wood Hill has effectively set these 
Sapphics to song: 

If I can bear your love like a lamp 
When I go down the long steep Road of 

Darkness, 

I shall not fear the everlasting shadows, 

Nor cry in terror. 


Twilight with its wistful opening 
lines: 
Dreamily over the roofs, 

The cold Spring rain is falling 


has attracted the pens of at least ten 
composers—among them, Ernest La 
Prade, Harold V. Milligan, Leeds 
Mitchell, and Stanley P. Trusselle. 
Wintter Watts’s song titled Wings 
of the Night is one of the lovliest. 

Charles Naginski has written the 
most recent setting of Night Song at 
Amalfi with its sentimental 


I asked the heaven of stars 
What I should give my love. 


A quarter of a century after A. 
Walter Kramer set to music the 
poem, Joy, Louis Townsley and 
Noble Cain were fascinated by the 
exuberancy of the words—“I am 
wild, I will sing to the trees”—and 
they, too, set it to music. 

A group of songs—The Look, The 
Rose, Love Me, Love-Free, and Pier- 
roi—exemplify the poet as coquette. 
Their gentle, ironic turn at the close 
is characteristic of Teasdale in such 
moods. Of these, Pierrot is the most 
popular. No fewer than nineteen 
published songs celebrate the ro- 
mantic Pierrot and his lute in the 
moonlight. 

Sara Teasdale has voiced her sen- 
sitivity to beauty in many lovely 
lines such as these from Wood Song: 


I heard a wood thrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a star 


Attractive settings have been made 
of this poem by Charles H. Marsh, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Pan-American band instruments are eo) \ 
designed expressly for school musicians, € 
with special, exclusive features (some of ro 


which are illustrated below) which help Sy 
make learning and playing easier. All instru- 
ments are built to professional standards 

and incorporate a professional bore for better 

tone. A new catalog of all the latest P-A | 
instruments will soon be available. See your 
P-A dealer or mail coupon today for 
further information. 


“E-Z TONE” mouth- 
pieces on cornets, trumpets, 
trombones—scientifically 
designed for proper 
tone production. 


“SLIK-VALVES” 

on cornets and trumpets 
are extra hard, smooth as glass 
and corrosion-resistant. Help 
make playing smoother, 
faster, easier. 


“SLIK-SLIDES” 
on trombones have same 
hard, smooth, durable finish 
as “SLIK-VALVES.” Stocking 
is integral part of slide 
—not soldered on. 


ADJUSTABLE PIVOT 
screws, patented feature on 

clarinets, saxophones and flutes, 
permit easy, fast, positive key 
mechanism adjustment 
at all times. 


Educational Helps for Bandmasters 


and Music Educators 
**TEMPER-CAST” 
nickel silver keys on clarinets 
will not peel. Designed to give 
comfortable ‘‘feel’”—more dura- 
ble, more positive action, 


Continuing the established policy of making helpful 
educational materials available for school classroom and 
rehearsal rooms, Pan-American offers the following aids: 
Wall Charts, Individual Fingering Charts, Aptitude 
Test, Music Appreciation Clip Sheet and Booklet, Band 
Music Folio, Band and Orchestra Handbook. For com- 
plete information and prices, mail goupon below. 


Am ERICAI 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


FREE! NEW GENERAL CATALOG OF BAND IN- 

é STRUMENTS. Mail coupon for your copy. No obligation. 
Pan- ‘AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Elkhart, Indiana—Dept. 165 
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The Lost Art of 


Singing Song Cycles 


MACK HARRELL 


A noted concert and opera singer sets forth his belief in 
the song cycle as an important ingredient in the building 


of concert programs. 


ODAY, as in the past, the great- 

est artistic challenge for singers 
is in the interpretation of song 
cycles. To sustain an evocative mood 
through the long song cycle is the 
most difficult and yet the most com- 
pletely rewarding task of the vocal 
artist. 

I have prepared numerous roles 
for opera, with the exacting goal of 
producing a satisfactory marriage of 
vocal and dramatic inflection. Opera 
demands the bravura style—an abil- 
ity to project one’s voice over a for- 
tissimo orchestra, an acting style 
which fills the huge stage and car- 
ries to the distant balconies without 
sacrificing realism. Sustaining an op- 
eratic performance at its consistently 
demanding level requires artistic 
brawn and lasting power. 

Concert appearances are quite dif- 
ferent. The recital is based on in- 
timate musicianship. Stripped of 
make-up and make-believe the artist 
must rely upon his technical and 
personal equipment to invest songs 
with the peculiar hue of his indi- 
viduality. 

Appearing with symphony orchcs- 
tras is still another matter. Here the 
artist must subordinate his personal- 
ity. The voice in this case is simply 
a solo instrument that must con)ple- 
ment the ensemble. Perfect pitch 
and dynamic shadings are the prime 
requisites for vocal symphonic work. 

But every facet of the artist’s skill 
must be utilized to perform and 
bring to life the poetry of music and 
words which the song cycle repre- 
sents. A thorough understanding of 
the text, coupled with thorough mu- 
sicianship, is absolutely necessary, 
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but the artist must also have an in- 
nate feeling for the cycle as a whole. 

Audiences today. are not familiar 
with the song cycle. Several of our 
better-known artists have made indi- 
vidual songs popular out of context, 
but this country has seldom heard 
the cycle presented as a whole. An 
evening of one composer pursuing a 
single mood to its climax sounds un- 
utterably dull to the average concert 
audience. Actually, the very single- 
ness of a cycle’s purpose is its basic 
appeal. 


Meaningful Sequence 


One song taken out of context is 
sung for its implicit character. But 
the same song as part of a series will 
be understated. The opening song of 
Schubert’s Die Schéne Miillerin has 
an air of melancholy. It should be 
sung rather quietly and straightfor- 
wardly. Since it is a prologue leading 
into the story line, it is quiet and 
noncommittal. The dramatic con- 
tent does not begin and end there. 
Each succeeding song is further an- 


alysis, a steady progression to an. 


emotional climax which is greater 
than any single song could produce. 

The song cycle often has more 
than one character. The pace of its 
songs is more leisurely, filled with 
the color of its setting; the revela- 
tion of its protagonists, dramatic 
and searching as a stage presenta- 
tion. The Schubert text is always 
simple yet poignant. The story is 
that of a young and happy boy who 
is an apprentice at a mill. He falls 
in love with the miller’s daughter. 
A hunter who appears on the scene 


is also attracted to the daughter. She 
finally chooses the handsome hunter, 
leaving the apprentice in despair. 
His youthful ideals crushed, the lad 
throws himself in the river and is 
swept away by the torrent. 

The drama is elemental, but na- 
tive to the country and people Schu- 
bert knew so well. The first songs 
have an undercurrent of melancholy, 
but this cannot be underscored until 
the hunter arrives on the scene. 
From that point on the destruction 
of the boy’s young love is taken up 
by the music and brought to a surg- 
ing climax as he drowns himself. 
After singing this group in a recent 
song cycle scries at Town Hall, I 
was utterly exhausted. This naive 
story, as illustrated by the searching 
music, called upon my every re- 
source. But then the real satisfaction 
in performing such music was vitally 
impressed upon me. My audience 
seemed far away when I began to 
sing. I did not feel the contact to 
which an artist is accustomed after 
the first number. At intermission 
there was only scattered applause. 
When I returned to begin the latter 
half of the program the audience 
was seated and the house was abso- 
Jutely still. This is unusual; ordi- 
narily there are the late stragglers-in 
and the program rustlers. I began 
to sing, and then I could sense the 
focus of the audience's attention as 
the cycle approached its climax, The 
tremendous applause was for the 
composer and poct as well as for the 
performer. 

Actually, the song cycle embodics 
not only the highest musical and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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IND instruments enjoy a high 

degree of popularity in schools. 
The number of students studying 
the clarinet, flute, trumpet or trom- 
bone is enormous and is increasing 
daily. What is the reason? First, 
a measure of proficiency can be at- 
tained earlier on a wind instrument 
than on a string instrument. After 
a few months of study the results 
may be pleasing, and as early as 
‘that a student may well join an 
easy ensemble. Second, the cost 
of a fairly good wind instrument is 
considerably lower than the outlay 
for a comparably good violin or 
cello. Third, for a boy or girl with 
small and relatively weak fingers a 
wind instrument is easier to handle. 
It takes less strength to cover a hole 
or to move a valve than to press 
a string down to the fingerboard. 

Has the literature for wind in- 
struments kept pace with this devel- 
opment? The answer is “No”. Gen- 
crally, composers today seem to have 
only a limited awareness of the de- 
mands and exigencies of the mar- 
ket. One of these demands is more 
and better music for wind instru- 
ments—music (original or  trans- 
cribed) that raises the musical level 
of the student and improves the tech- 
nical ability of his fingers, tongue, 
tone, phrasing, and intonation. 

A great mistake is being made in 
composing or arranging down to a 
supposedly low level of musical un- 
derstanding. That this attitude is 
wrong can be proved by a simple 
fact: publishers’ catalogues are full 
of music for all types of wind en- 
sembles, yet everywhere we hear 
complaints about the lack of ma- 
terial in.this field. 

What do we have to rely on today? 


Repertory for Winds 


ERIC SIMON 


Eric Simon is instructor in woodwinds at the Dalton School 
in New York City; former instructor of Benny Goodman 
and music editor for E. B. Marks Music Corp. 


The treasure of wind ensemble 
music written by our great classic 
masters (Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert) and their con- 
temporaries. A significant fact is 
that these pieces were written with 
performers and _ performance in 
mind. Usually they were composed 
in the form of a serenade (night 
music) to be played in the open, or 
as a divertimento (a composition 
consisting of six or even more rather 
short movements) or they were writ- 
ten for occasions at court, as dance 
or dinner music. 


Custom-built Jobs 


In fact, in the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
music was nearly always written on 
commission. Young Mozart, for ex- 


ample, wrote to his father that it- 


was his dream to compose an opera, 
if only somebody would give him a 
commission. It would have taken 
Mozart not more than a few weeks 
to write an opera, but he did not 
even conceive of doing so without 
being commissioned, and without a 
concrete conception of where and 
by whom the opera would be per- 
formed. It was only in the course 
of the nineteenth century that the 
composer, separating himself more 
and more from the audience, created 
more and more a world of his own, 
becoming an isolated artist who dis- 
regarded the functions of ‘his craft. 

The gems of classic wind litera- 
ture were written for combinations 
of instruments that were at the time 
popular and at the composer’s dis- 
posal. Beethoven gives an example 
of this. From 1783 to 1792 he was 
employed in the Electoral Chapel 


at Bonn. At that time eight mu- 
sicians (two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, and two French horns) 
provided the Elector’s dinner music. 
Expressly for them Beethoven com- 
posed his Wind Octet, the Rondino 
for eight wind instruments, the 
Wind Sextet, and the Three Duos 
for Clarinet and Bassoon. But the 
specific combination of instruments 
necessary to perform one of these 
pieces may not be available in a par- 
ticular school. What is to be done, 
therefore, to make these and other 
precious pieces accessible to stu- 
dents? Since there should be no 
wind instrument student unable to 
participate in performances of vir- 
tually any of the wind ensemble 
works of our great masters, instru- 
ments that are today in not too 
common use must be supplanted 
by more readily available ones. Why 
not, for example, print the above- 
mentioned Beethoven Duos, origin- 
ally written for clarinet and bassoon, 
with alternate parts in a way that 
two clarinets, or clarinet and bass 
clarinet can play them? This can be 
done and has been done. The ex- 
perience of playing these and similar 
pieces—even if not in their original 
instrumentation—adds _ substantially 
to the taste of the student, provided 
that the musical substance of the 
composition is kept intact. It is 
mainly by his own active experience 
that a student becomes able to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad, be- 
tween cheap and sincere. Once a 
student has acquired that certain 
feeling for quality, he will be im- 
mune to any attempts to play down 
to a level of taste that he himself 
has never had. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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CHORAL MUSIC OF DISTINCTION 


For “the Best” in recent choral releases, review 


the following outstanding Hoffman £ di tions 


“To be certain with each 


ALL BOYS 

Peanuts and Pennies...........Grade -60 
Treasure Island................Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
ALL GIRLS 

Beauty Contest H.S. 1.25 
Big Day (One Act). H.S. 1.00 


CLASSIC FOLK LORE FOR THE GRADES 


Adventures of Pi hi 1.00 
Cinderella's Slipper 1,00 
Evangeline (Cantata). Grade or J.H. .75 
The Magic B 1.00 
Magic Piper 1.00 
Rip Van Winkle. 1.00 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.......... 1.00 
Tom Sawyer deesiiees or Jr. H. 1.00 
Treasure ISIGNd H. 1.00 
COSTUME EXTRAVAGANZAS 

Belle of B H.S. 1.75 
Bitter-sweet Anne H.S. 1.50 
Hats Off! H.S. 1.25 
Liberty LON Greade or H. 1.00 
Saucy H 1.00 
White Gy Grade or H. 1.25 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


An Old Kentucky Garden (Foster)....H.S. 
White Gypsy (Brahms).........Grade or J.H. 


MARIONETTE SHOW 
Punch and Judy—Grant-Schaefer..Grade .75 


MINSTREL SHOW 


as 


509 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


Georgia Jubilee Minstrel H.S. 1.50 | 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 

sited) The Barn +20 
Fog (An I ion)—Christie. -20 | Comin’ Thro’ the Rye—Arr. Howorth........ .20 
Here in This House—Beethoven-Howorth .20 The Jolly Farmer—Elliott..... 15 
I Hear America Singing—Eastman The Night Has A Thousand Eyes 
The Jolly Ss. (7 pts.) i Oh! Esser What Can the Matter Be? ‘ie 

Setter 20 | The Silver Ring—Chaminade-Howorth........ .15 
Oh, to Sea—Eastham (8 pts.) “20 | Snow Adventure—Elliott..cnmmmmemnnnnnmn +20 
Praise Ye the Lord—Tchesnokoff-Howorth .20 | Tree Silences—Lenz-HoffMaMvconewwne «20 
To Thee, I'm 15 | Velvet Shoes—Evans 
When Grandma 015 | Woodwinds—EvGns «20 

y JUST OFF PRESS! = 

Legende—Tschaikowsky (also SA, SSA).. .20 | The Maiden’s Choice—Elliott..mmmmnsunnum +20 
A Miracle—Elliott 20 | (Sacred) tt -20 
We Thank Thee. Christie (CSO SA) 20 The Teakettle Sings—Pohl: 
Fog (New SAB Arr.)—Christie... -20 | Scissors Grinder Elliott 


SEE THE NEW RAH SELECTED CHORAL COLLECTION (SA) $1.00 


rise of curtain, give a Hoffman Operetta!” 


MODERN HIGH SCHOOL HITS 


And It Rained—Clark and 1.50 
Ask The _Professor—Clark and Lee............. 1.50 
n Old Custom—Clark. 1.75 
Jerry of Jericho 1.75 
Magazine Prince Jark and Lee... 1.50 
Oh Doctor! —Clark And 1.75 
Top Of The 1.50 
Words and Music—Horswell and Lee... 1.50 
ONE ACT SKETCHES 
Send For Aphais (Bugs). weeH.S. 1.00 
Shooting Stars H.S. 1.00 


AMERICAN PROGRAMS S.. History) 


AchieveMentt.....nccccccnnm Grade or Jr. H. .75 
Around The World (International 

Festival) 1.00 
Boston Tea Party. H.S. 1.00 
Hats Off! H.S. 1.25 
Liberty Lane Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Old Ironside: Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 


Paul Revere’s Ride (Cantata)......Grades .75 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Polly Make-Believe (or all grades) 
Station Cloudville (or all 


Early Bird Catches The WOE 1.00 
Honey Pirates—Grant-Sch 1.00 
Land of Dreams Came True... 1.00 
Lazy Town (or all 1.00 
Palace Of Carel Shields. 1.00 
Peep Show Park—Grant-Schaef 75 

1.00 

1.00 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Days O’ Kerry Dancing—Grade or Jr. H. 1.25 
Merrie Land O’ Madgic.........Grade School .75 


Complete story synopsis of the above titles cleverly stated in our Red lami- 
nated catalog. Send for this today! We assure you a successful performance! 


On Approval Copies Promptly Sent 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


School Music Publishers 


CHICAGO 5, ‘ILL. 
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It is hardly necessary at this point 
to enumerate all the pieces that our 
classic masters wrote for wind jn- 
struments. They range from duos to 
pieces written for more than ten 
instruments, compositions casily 
found in any encyclopedia. We just 
would like to mention two charming 
works of a later period, written in 
the same tradition: The Wind Sere- 
nade, opus 44, by Dvorak, and the 
Serenade, opus 7, for thirteen wind 
instruments, by the seventeen-year- 
old Richard Strauss. 

What else is at our disposal? 
Arrangements and _ transcriptions— 
pieces originally written for another 
instrument or instruments, tran- 
scribed for winds. An immense quan- 
tity of literature is available for this 
purpose and a large part of it has 
been used in transcriptions. The 
major problem in transcribing (of- 
ten disregarded to a great extent) is 
selectivity. It is a twofold selectivity 
that we have to ask of the arranger 
in choosing appropriate material. 
First, he should select pieces that 
lend themselves to the desired ar- 
rangement without destroying or 
seriously impairing the musical tex- 
ture of the original composition. It 
is hard to furnish standard rules 
for this. The discretion and taste of 
the arranger will play a paramount 
role. Second, he should’ take the 
trouble to find pieces that are short 
and simple in their original form, 
instead of cutting and simplifying 
compositions when easy material is 
desired. The latter procedure is 
likely to destroy the musical struc- 
ture of the work. Great harm has 
been done by letting students play 
a Theme from X or a Melody from 
Y, offering these fragments out of 
their original context and thus giv- 
ing a wrong impression that it takes 
often a long time to correct. In 
transcriptions and arrangements it 
will also help to reveal clearly the 
source and original version of the 
composition. This will develop the 
student’s taste and stimulate his gen- 
eral interest in music as well. 

And what about our composers? 
They have a vast field of opportun- 
ity in which many types of works 
can be written, many styles tested. 
In filling the existent demands it 
would be incorrect, however, to give 
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in completely to the actual level of 
musical development in_ schools. 
Here again the problem is twofold: 
first, to furnish material for all 
grades; second, to stay one step 
ahead in order to raise the musical 
level of the students, to help in- 
crease their facility, and to bring 
into the fore, little by little, instru- 
ments that seem unduly neglected. 

Whether it be old music adapted 
for today’s use, or arrangements and 
transcriptions, or original works, the 
main thing is: close constructive 
contact among author, publisher, 
teacher, student-performer, and au- 
dience. 


HAUSER 


(Continued from page 13) 


overhead which invariably has been 
absorbed by the publisher and has 
not been passed on to the customer. 
For instance, at the present time the 
symphonic set contains 12 Bb clari- 
net parts which in most editions are 
divided equally among the first, sec- 
ond, and third clarinets. If it devel- 
oped that a change should be made 
to have an uneven distribution of 
these 12 parts, with emphasis on 
either the first, second, or third part 
the publisher would have to decol- 
late and recollate his entire stock of 
band music. He would also have to 
make suitable changes in his cata- 
logs, his royalty accounts, his print- 
ing orders, his collating instructions, 
and probably in many other details 
of his regular routine. It should be 
obvious from this one example that 
making changes runs into heavy 
costs for each publisher. 

The purpose of this article is to 
bring a few important facts to the 
users of band music who have not 
been aware of them before. We be- 
lieve that a clear understanding of 
common problems will bring rapid 
and intelligent solutions. The pub- 
lishers: are not obstinate or uncoop- 
erative when they do not blindly ac- 
cept every suggestion for change that 
is sent to them; they are merely 
weighing the pros and cons to deter- 
mine their value to the greatest 
numbers of band directors. When 
these matters are understood it be- 
comes easy to see why band music 
publishers must “watch their pen- 
nies” and make no unnecessary and 
costly changes in procedure. 
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Highlights ... and NEW 


from the Catalog of 


FILLMORE BAND MUSIC 


NEW BAND MUSIC 


The MARCHING 
SYMPHONY 


MARCH 
By Dick Feasel 
A Big Sounding Marching March or for 
Concert 
Full Band, 1.00 


THE CONSTELLATION 


CONCERT MARCH 
By Glenn Halley 
A Concert March the Band Members 
Will Enjoy 
Full Band, 2.00; Sym. Band, 3.50 
Band Parts, ea., 20c 
Conductor Score, 40c 


AMERICAN 
GRANDEUR 


OVERTURE 
By Earl D. Irons 
A Fine Overture for Class B and C Bands 


Full Band, 6.00; Sym. Band, 8.90 
Bani Parts, ea., 35c 
Conductor Score, 1.00 


MEN OF WISCONSIN 
MARCH 
By Ted Mesang 
Good Easy Grade March 
Full Band, 1.00 


Highlights IN FILLMORE MARCHES 
FOR BAND 


Price, Each of Following Marches, Full Band, $1.00 


GRADE 2—EASY 


His Excell Fillmore 


His Honor Fillmore 
Activity Bi tt | I lad Hutt 
Advance Bi tt | Klaxon, The Fillmore 
Aline Be Man Among Men Fillmore 
At Sight tt | Man of the Hour, The. Ulmore 
Boost Klein March of the Mighty. ayes 
College Boy B tt Mati Huff 
Courage Men of Ohio. Fillmore 
Fort Gay Huff | Miami Fillmore 
Genius B tt | National Band Contest. Panella 
Great Divide, The Evans | Noble Men Fillmore 
Headway Bi t Orange Bowl Fillmore 
High Tower B t Playfellow Fillmore 
Highland B t Poet, Peasant and Light 
Improvement B tt Cavalryman Fillmore 
Knighthood B tt | Salute to the Stars and Stripes. Wal 
Laurel B t Silver Jubilee 
Little Champ M Three Rings Talbott 
Little Wanderer EVONS Waves Fillmore 
A 
Necoid Hayes | Aurora Hugh 
Normal B t | Battle of the Winds. Duble 
Power B tt | Circus Bee Fillmore 
Precision B tt | Circus King Duble 
Queen City Boorn VanderCook 
‘Sabo Bi tt | Feature Hughes 
Safety Bi tt | Honey Boys on Parad Cupero 
Service B tt | Honor and Glory. Fillmore 
Show Boy Huff I io Hughes 
BONNE tt In Storm and Sunshi Heed 
Ss it B Knights of the Road Huffer 
Symbol of Honor M g | Lor Fillmore 
System B tt | March of the Boys’ Brigade.................Panella 
Welcome Old Scout Jewell 
Rocked imperil Cradle of the D a 
ocked in the Cradle e Dee 
GRADE 3—MEDIUM Ro Thun Fillmore 
ricans, We Fillmore iers of the 
..ufilImore | Spirit of the Times. g 
Fame Fortune. Talbott | Squeal Huft 
F The ~--Fillmore Stadium Price 
Golden 2 - Huff | Wizard of the West. Duble 
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McALLISTER 


(Continued from page 8) 


tival-minded youthful musicians fill 
the air. Band directors, both school 
and professional, confer annually to 
study ways and means of improving 
their respective programs. Colonel 
Howard C. Bronson, president of the 
American Bandmasters Association, 
says, “The symphonic band move- 
ment offers more potentialities today 
than ever before.” 

But what of the second interpreta- 
tion of the word “nothing” as it ap- 
plies to bands? Are we utilizing the 
symphonic band to its fullest extent? 
The answer is a strong and definite 
“No!” Let us amplify this answer. 
It is true that the band is reaching 
hundreds of thousands of interested 
American listeners annually by per- 
forming “field shows” at football 
games. Bands are seen and heard 
during civic parades. But what of 
the public’s desire to hear perform- 
ances by the symphonic band? Par- 
ents and friends of the high school 
musicians hear their local symphonic 
band a few times a year at contests 


and concerts. But what of the mil- 
lions of people who do not have 
children in school bands or who live 
where there are no school bands? 

A recent National Survey of Pub- 
lic Interest in Music, sponsored by 
the American Music Conference, dis- 
closed that 96 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people enjoy good music; that 
the public wants training in music, 
including instrumental, available to 
every child as part of the regular 
school curriculum; that only one- 
fifth of today’s players have had mu- 
sic lessons as part of their school 
work, What do these facts mean? 
They mean, first, that school music 
programs have lagged behind the de- 
sires of the public; and, second, they 
surely indicate that more instrumen- 
tal music is wanted. 

What can be done to fulfill the de- 
sires of the American public? The 
late A. R. McAllister, high school 
band director at Joliet, Illinois, 
showed what could be done when 
he put his symphonic band through 
its paces in 1936 at Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Madison Square Garden. 


All performances were staged with 
the latest and best of colorfui theat- 


rical_ techniques—lights, costumes, 
electrically operated stages, beauti- 
ful girls. The symphonic band was 
glamorized. Result, that week’s at- 
tendance at the Music Hall still 
stands as the largest on record ex- 
cept for the week of its opening. 
New York heard the symphonic. 
band and loved what it heard. ~ 

Many of those boys who played 
in that high school band have re- 
turned from World War II and con- 
stitute the ninety-piece Symphonic 
American Legion Band under the 
direction of A. R: McAllister, Jr. 
They recently won their third con- 
secutive National Championship at 
Miami, Florida. Why did they win? 
Because they played arrangements 
scored exclusively for the symphonic 
band, which naturally brought out 
its greatest tonal qualities. Did the 
band retain its 1936 showmanship? 
It did indeed! And the insistence of 
the audience for an encore at a con- 
test was unprecedented. 

To keep pace with this modern 
day of showmanship, the symphonic 


MORTON GOULD band compositions 


APRIL 


Morning promenade. 


EASTER MORNING 


an atmosphere of an Easter 


FOURTH OF JULY 


a kaleidoscopic view of this, our 
most exciting national holiday. 


Y 


OCTOBER 


= 


ZN 


1@ME FO 


“SW 


HALLOWEEN 
» witches... brooms ... pumpkins 
Wi]... a musical witches brew. 


STANOARD. BAND $2.50 + EXTRA CONDUCTOR .75 


NOVEMBER 


THE FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 


a reflection of what must have 
been the feelings of the Pilgrims’ 
first celebration in the new world. 


G&C 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


co., INC., SOLE SELLING AGENTS, RKO BUILDING,. NEW 


DECEMBER 
HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


an evocation of the flavor and f\ 
atmosphere of a Currier & ff 
Ives print. 


SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 + EXTRA PARTS, EACH 
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band must dramatize. Fred Waring’s 
famous musical group is an excellent 
example of the modern showman- 
ship that in no way penalizes the 
quality of musicianship. Waring’s ar- 
rangers have scored in a unique and 
refreshing manner that makes it im- 
possible for his millions of listeners 
to think of him as an imitator, He 
does not imitate the symphony or- 
chestra, the opera, or a symphonic 
band. He plays and performs in the 
now traditional Waring style which 
integrates utilization of all instru- 
ments and the human voice. Waring 
has been a pioneer in instrumental 
and vocal research. 

Contemporary arrangers and com- 
posers have a vast laboratory for re- 
search in the thousands of symphon- 
ic bands in America. While a few ar- 
rangements for symphonic band and 
chorus have appeared from time to 
time, the countless possible tonal 
combinations and effects of the sym- 
phonic band have barely been 
touched. Arrangements continue to 
come off the press in a stereotyped 
manner, lacking the color potential 
of a symphonic band. Arrangers and 


composers should accept this timely 
challenge and devote more time to 
scoring for this musical group that is 
in such demand. 

But will more colorful arrange- 
ments alone be the means of reach- 
ing the interested public in its en- 
tirety? Obviously the answer is 
“No!” What medium then can be 
used? The answer is radio, televi- 
sion, and recordings. Frank Simons’ 
ARMCO Program was one of the 
most popular of all music features 
on the air. Today Major George 
Howard’s Army Air Force Bant is 
heard by thousands over the air 
waves. Why? Because that band cap- 
italized and is continuing to capital- 
ize on musical compositions that 
have been arranged in a manner to 
display the beautiful and_ pleasing 
effects that can be produced by the 
symphonic band. 

The argument has been raised 
that the symphony orchestra can do 
everything the symphonic band can 
do and more, because of strings. Is 
this rcatiy true? Does the symphony 
orchestra) have sixteen clarinets, 
twelve cornets, trumpets, and Fliigel- 


Grease and Water Do Vlot Mix 


Discoveries in printing have always 
gone hand in hand with the development 
of music culture for, without them, great 
works would have continued to exist only 
as manuscripts. 


There was a time when it was not un- 
usual for composers to engrave as well 
as write their music. Many different 
methods were used with varying degrees 
of success. In 1800 Carl Maria von 
Weber printed his entire Opus 2 by 
lithography — a process which he helped 
to perfect, and which is today almost 
universally employed in printing music. 


Lithography means “writing on stone” 
—precisely the kind of writing that Aloys 
Senefelder employed when he first un- 
covered the principle on which lithog- 


tended into a highly effective printing 


raphy is based, namely, that grease and 
water do not mix. 


With a crayon, Senefelder inscribed 
an image on a type of limestone that had 
an equal affinity for grease and water. 
When the stone was dampened and cov- 
ered with a greasy ink, he discovered that 
only the crayon image held the ink, while 
the surrounding moist area repelled it. 


This simple principle has been ex- 


method, which today utilizes, among 
other improvements, a photomechanical 
process of reproduction. The old litho- 
graph stone has been replaced by a light- 
sensitive metal plate on which as many 
as 16 large pages of music can now be 
transferred at one time. 


CARL FISCHER 


horns? Does it carry a full choir of 
saxophones? Certainly not. Com- 
posers scoring for symphony orches- 
tra never intended their works to be 
performed with the tone color of a 
symphonic band. Similarly, isn’t it 
logical to conclude that the sym- 
phonic band is an ensemble in its 
own right and as such should con- 
tinue to be identified as a cultural 
musical group to perform composi- 
tions written especially for it in a 
manner that no other musical group 
can imitate? The need is for more 
appropriate musical compositions for 
the symphonic bands of America and 
wider opportunities for these bands 
to be seen and heard by the inter- 
ested public through the modern 
techniques of radio, television, re- 
cordings, and motion- pictures. 
Many industrial municipalities 
such as the steel cities of Joliet, IIli- 
nois, Gary, Indiana, and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania as well as many others, 
have excellent symphonic bands 
comprised of skilled professional and 
semiprofessional musicians. ‘These 
are typical cxamples of new musical 
resources to challenge sponsors. 
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No, nothing has happened to our 
bands quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly. But nothing is being done—in 
comparison to what could be done— 
to utilize the symphonic band to its 
fullest extent. The answer to this 
problem is continuous exploration 
of the potential of this musical 
group, the symphonic band. 


SATZ 


(Continued from page 19) 


a musical vehicle, and except in 
those instances where the enlight- 
ened publisher acts as a sponsor, will 
not attempt to overcome this unfa- 
miliarity. Even when a commission 
has been offered, the atrophic con- 
dition of the artistic relationship 
makes for mistaken attitudes. For ex- 
ample, the composer sometimes al- 
lows himself a certain snobbish 
prejudice which denies the musical 
merits of what is so pointedly a “pop- 
ular” performing medium. Even 
this infrequent opportunity to write 
for a band is spoiled too often by 


-mental reservations about the men- 


tal level of the band audience. The 
result is a “writing down” to this 
audience, a serious mistake since it 
leads to a righteous rejection of con- 
temporary works by both the band- 
master and the band clientele. On 
the other hand, many composers, 
when commissioned to write band 
works maintain their usual high 
quality. One has but to mention such 
works as the Suite Frangaise of Mil- 
haud and the Legend of Creston to 
establish this point. In fact, it makes 
one wonder why the record compa- 
nies haven’t caught up with popular 
sentiment regarding the band and 
why they have recorded the Suite 
Francaise for orchestra rather than 
for its band original. 

From my dealings with many com- 
posers, I could establish the fact that 
most of them would write for band 
if either of two major conditions 
was present—an extensive audience 
for what they write or a publisher’s 
request for such works from them. 
A certain latitude must be allowed 
the composer for experimentation 
on what is usually a new instrumen- 
tal palette. In all fairness, he should 


also be given an opportunity to 
write more than one such work and 
not be judged and possibly rejected 
on such meager evidence. Orchestral 
conductors and audiences don’t react 
that way. Truthfully, I feel that as 
time goes on the composer will rise 
more readily to the challenge of 
writing for this new and vital mu- 
sical channel. Let us give him more 
of our special knowledge and more 
encouragement since without him 
the presence of the publisher and 
the audience will mean nothing. 
Now we come to a consideration 
of the last member of the trilogy. 
The bandmaster has built in this 
country a tremendous potential fol- 
lowing which can be a force for mu- 
sical development. He has not al- 
ways taken full advantage of the sit- 
uation and that is one of the main 
reasons for this article. In the course 
of my travels throughout the coun- 
try I have found several encourag- 
ing developments and also some dis- 
turbing ones. For one thing, there 
is an intense preoccupation with 
technical proficiency and superficial 
appearance. I have heard virtuoso 


final number. 
Record #24337. 


Four Ringwald Arrangements 
For Your Spring Concerts 


THE HOLY CITY—A new Ringwald setting of a famous sacred song. Excellent 
for large choruses. The choral parts are easy, but powerful and exciting. A good 
Piano or organ accompaniment. Recorded on unbreakable Decca 


WERE YOU THERE—A most effective but simple setting of a spiritual for 
your Easter season programs. SATB, SSA, TTBB. 


ERIN GO BRAGH-— As compiled and arranged by Ringwald, this medley of 
songs by Thomas Moore has the continuity, change of pace, and climax to make it 
a striking number to fill one whole group on a choral program, particularly around 
St. Patrick’s Day. Mixed chorus and piano. 


IT'S SPRING—A charming waltz song from a Mask and Wig production. Good, 
lively spring tonic for any program. SATB, SSA. 


SHAWNEE PRESS 


Our New Address 


EAST STROUDSBURG, PENNA 
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performances that were spine-tin- 
gling but at the same time deficient 
in interpretive quality and program 
building. Too often, care is lavished 
on materials that are not really 
worthy. 

When I conducted my own high 
school band, I spent days on end 
searching for good band works, es- 
pecially original compositions. Look- 
ing back, I realize that I was sub- 
consciously striving for the same 
rank and prestige that the orchestra 
enjoyed, and felt that I could not 
achieve it without a proper repertory 
to back it up. Without assuming a 
holier-than-thou attitude, I find that 
this approach is lacking in too many 
bandmasters. More specifically, there 
is an absence of enterprising spirit 
concerning new works and little de- 
sire to learn them. Conductors hide 
behind the excuse that the young- 
sters don’t like these compositions or 
that there are too many technical 
difficulties. In reality they them- 
selves reject this “newfangled stuff.” 
Actually young people are usually 
receptive to new things, and few 
contemporary band works are any 


more difficult to play than the band 
arrangements of the 7822 Overture 
of Tchaikovsky or dozens of others 
one could mention. The truth is that 
there is an aversion to trying new 
things on an audience with unpre- 
dictable results, whereas the reaction 
to the old chestnuts is sure-fire. How 
does this coincide with the fact that 
these same people very often ask for 
more original band works which 
they may never use once they are 
published? I believe that they know, 
perhaps subconciously, that the 
band will not achieve its full stature 
until these works are written and 
programmed extensively. By provid- 
ing a vast experimental laboratory, 


ysuch as the orchestra has been for 


centuries, the band will foster pro- 
duction of works which will satisfy 
the bandmaster’s needs and also pre- 
sent the band to its full advantage. 


Three Forces 


No doubt much more can be said 
on this broad subject, but not within 
the limits of this article. It is impor- 
tant to stress, however, that until 


there is a greater interplay of the. 
three forces—publisher, composer, 
and bandmaster—we will not arrive 
at our true destination. We all agree 
that the band as a cultural force is 
worthy of every consideration given 
it. It is here to stay, and although 
there will still be a period of growth, 
there must ultimately be a time of 
stabilization and consolidation. If, 
at the time of reckoning, it is found 
that the band has nothing of its own 
to say, it will begin to disappear. 

Perhaps the foregoing discussion 
sounds cynical and disillusioned. 
This is not altogether true. I find 
some definite signs of growth on the 
points mentioned, but they are still 
rather spotty. I find evidence of a 
growing literature of original com- 
positions for band although the list 
of publishers is still small. These 
publishers tell me that their patience 
is gradually being rewarded and that 
properly channelized promotional 
activity is beginning to produce re- 
sults. I think that we could do with 
fewer pious pronouncements and 
more effort in the job of putting the 
band up where it belongs. 
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Community Symphony Orchestra — 


Its Establishment and Development 


II. ORCHESTRA PERSONNEL 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


This is the second in the series written by Mrs. Thompson 


in her capacity as Secretary of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. 


HE task of drawing up a blue- 
for the establishment of 
a community symphony orchestra 
would be comparatively easy in a 
hypothetical situation in which the 
conditions were ideal. Logically, the 
orchestra should start with the citi- 
_zens of a community joining forces 
and demanding that a symphony be 
started and supported. An executive 
board could then be formed, a con- 
ductor selected, and musicians 
chosen. Rehearsals would begin with 
all the needed musicians present, 
tickets would sell themselves, and 
al] would go smoothly. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case 
history of most orchestras. On the 
contrary, practically every sym- 
phony orchestra, large or small, pro- 
fessional or non-professional, famous 
or unknown, traces its history to a 
few musicians who began playing 
together for the sheer love of good 
music. Usually they have been as- 
sisted by an equally small group of 
true music lovers and other individ- 
uals who had the vision to sense 
the values of cultural assets in their 
own community. With ardent pur- 
pose and untold effort (often mis- 
guided, but nevertheless sincere) 
these little groups of persons have 
slowly developed the nation’s sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Even today, with the widespread 
interest in symphonies, the process 
remains the same. Such being the 
case, this series of articles will follow 
the pattern set by the realist and 
will start with the first problems of 
most orchestral groups; namely, how 
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to find enough musicians in order 
to play their first concert. Again, if 
the question were being answered 
for the ideal symphony, the com- 
munity should be advised to adopt 
a five- or ten-year plan of musical 
personnel building before it started 
its symphony. In reality this is ridic- 
ulous, for the very spark of spon- 
taneity that motivates the group is 
often the thing that will carry it 
through to great successes. Even 
from the outset, however, the sym- 
phony’s organization can incorpo- 
rate far-seeing plans in its total pro- 
gram. If this is done, the orchestra 
will have a wider appeal in the com- 
munity. Its force and value will be 
realized immediately by more people 
and organizations. Financial support 
will more readily be available if 
there is a feeling of permanency and 
assured future in the organization. 


Successful development of a com- 
munity symphony requires con- 
stant realization of and attention to 
the one basic factor involved—the 
quality of the orchestra. After all, 
that is what makes the musicians 
willing to work hard during their 
so-called “leisure” hours. Their love 
of music first attracts them to the 
orchestra, but only a challenging, 
talented conductor who is develop- 
ing a steadily improving orchestra 
can hold them. 

As the starting point of planning 
fo. a community symphony, prepare 
an index of all persons interested in 
playing with the orchestra. Include 
brief information on their musical 
training and experience and their 
regular employment connections. A 
simple personnel form is suggested 
on page 6o. 

Next, secure the name of every 
person in the community who has 
ever played a symphonic instrument, 
add the names of all students who 
have had enough training to be 
considered as possibilities. Possible 
sources for these names are: (1) 
Musicians’ Union records, (2) music 
instructors in public, private, and re- 
ligious schools, (3) private music 
teachers (instrumental, piano, and 
voice), (4) industrial personnel 
offices which carry information on 
their employees’ hobbies and _ inter- 
ests, (5) music clubs, (6) church or- 
ganizations, (7) music ensembles of 
practically any kind and size. 

Investigate the personnel possibili- 
ties in nearby communities, using 

(Continued on page 40) 
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the same sources as listed above. Fre- 
quently an offer to meet the cost of 
traveling to and from rehearsals and 
concerts will enable additional 
people to play with the orchestra. 
Use of such an index will provide 
almost any community with a start- 
ing group for a symphonic ensem- 
ble. Many of the people will be 
frightened away if formal auditions 
are an early requirement. With the 
exception of certain key players, the 
applicants can usually be invited to 
take part in a few rehearsals and 


see how they make out. The observ- 
ant conductor and usually the ap- 
plicant himself soon can tell 
whether or not he is ready to play 
with the group. Frequently the joy 
of playing with the orchestra is suf- 
ficient encouragement to cause: a 
musician to start practising and 
studying again so that eventually he 
becomes a valuable member. 

It is amazing to see how quickly 
students develop when they are 
working with an adult group under 
a competent conductor. One orches- 


BANDMASTERS 


New Releases 


Concert March... 


For Your Concert Program... 


band accompaniment) 


BRASS PAGEANTRY ...a. ostiing 3.50 


(May be used as a Concert Finale, with cornets 
and trombones featured, the last time through) 


(A hauntingly beautiful melody by one of America’s 
foremost authorities on bands and band music) 


Trio With Band Accompaniment . 


ALPINE FANTASY ... eidzen.... 3.50 


(Trio for horns or saxophones with straightforward 


Full Sym 


5.00 


3.50 


5.00 


In Preparation 


CAPTAIN DARCY'S 
CEREMONIAL BAND BOOK 


Compiled - Edited - Arranged by 
CAPTAIN THOMAS F. DARCY, JR. 


(Includes six original marches and all material necessary 
for any civil or military ceremony ) 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TO 


BOURNE, INC. 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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tra admitted a student bassoonist 
who propped his fingering chart on 
one side of the stand and his music 
on the other when he first attended 


symphony rehearsals. During his 
first season he actually played a few 
notes and by the end of the second 
season he had developed a beautiful 
tone and creditably carried the 
second bassoon work in concerts. 
With a nucleus of players drawn 
from the sources listed above, the 
orchestra management and conduc- 
tor can then see what arrangements 
can be made for importing needed 
key players from professional or- 
chestras for the final rehearsals and 
concerts. Some orchestras give con- 
certs on Sunday afternoon with 
final rehearsals Sunday morning to 
keep down the costs of importing 
players. The plan of importing play- 
ers is admittedly a costly makeshift 
arrangement, but it will enable the 
orchestra to present reasonably satis- 
factory performances from the start. 


Resident Players 


Immediate plans must be estab- 
lished for constantly developing the 
orchestra’s resident players. This is 
important to the community sym- 
phony, not only for the purpose of 
actually developing the playing per- 
sonnel, but also as a means of ex- 
tending the value of the symphony 
to the community. Additional good 
musicians in any town can serve to 
improve its church music, its talent 
for special programs of all kinds, 
and the educational opportunities 
for its children. 

Cooperation between the  sym- 
phony organization and the public 
school system, colleges, and music 
schools in the area is vital. Through 
correspondence with any accredited 
college, university or conservatory 
the orchestra can obtain informa- 
tion regarding students in graduat- 
ing classes who play instruments 
needed by the orchestra and who 
are prepared for and seeking teach- 
ing positions. This information 
should be secured in February or 
March for use the following fall and 
immediately passed on to the em- 
ployment offices of the educational 
institutions. The local schools will 
frequently find that the playing op- 
portunities offered by the symphony 
will be the means whereby they can 
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secure especially fine teachers for 
their staffs. The Wichita Kansas 
Symphony has been exceptionally 
successful in these placements. 

Local industrial employment for 
musicians who are also trained in 
technical and business fields pre- 
sents great possibilities for the aug- 
mentation of the symphony orches- 
tra in some communities. The 
Charleston, West Virginia, Sym- 
phony has worked out a highly suc- 
cessful plan for these industrial 
placements. The community is pecu- 
liarly well-suited to the plan because 
a large percentage of the employ- 
ment is based on the chemical in- 
dustry, thereby attracting many col- 
lege-trained technicians who also 
have had considerable experience 
playing in college bands and orches- 
tras. However, the success which 
Charleston has had in securing for 
musicians jobs in general business 
openings in any community indi- 
cates that it is generally applicable. 

When it became obvious to the 
Charleston symphony organization 
that sufficient personnel for the or- 
chestra was not located in the com- 
munity and that it would be finan- 
cially impossible to pay full-time 
salaries to the required number of 
musicians, the Orchestra Industrial 
Committee was founded. 


Committee Structure 


The committee consisted of the 
manager or superintendent of every 
large plant in the area, the heads of 
the utility companies, the director 
of the state employment service, and 
a representative from many other 
types of businesses. A member of the 
orchestra executive board, who was 
also a plant superintendent, served 
as chairman of the committee. The 
men were first called together to 
meet the conductor and the orches- 
tra executive board. They were 
given a full report on the orchestra, 
its financial and personnel set-up, 
and acquainted with the necessity of 
securing additional players. They 
readily agreed to consider applica- 
tions for employment from musi- 
cians who also had the training and 
experience needed and used by 
business and industry. 

The symphony organization then 
ran an advertisement in Jnterna- 
tional Musician, the trade magazine 
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of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, stating that musicians were 
wanted for a combination of sym- 
phony orchestra work and industrial 
employment. (The International 
Musician makes no charge for ad- 
vertisements offering employment to 
musicians.) Later, the orchestra also 
advertised in Chemical and Engi- 
neering News, the trade journal for 
chemists and engineers, inasmuch as 
chemical industries predominate in 
the Charleston area. 

The replies to its advertisements 


are carefully studied by the sym- 
phony organization with two major 
questions in mind. First, is the mus- 
sician needed by the orchestra or 
can he be used without displacing 
a local player; and second, does 
he present personal qualifications 
which indicate that he will be a 
valuable citizen in the community? 

The applications of those musi- 
cians who are acceptable on both 
considerations are then referred to 
the chairman of the industrial com- 
mittee. He carefully studies the ap- 
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for Spring Choral Programs 


Hall & McCreary catalog. 


Ah, Love, But a Day Helen Pohlmann 
SSAA-Accomp. 2086 «16 
Unusual narmonic color. Famous poem. Appeals. 


American Names Jane Watt 
TTBB-Opt. A Cap. 3085 .22 
A real he-man expression of what home means! 
Away with Gloom, Away with Doubt! 
Howard Savage 
SAB-.Accomp. 5514 (18 
Exuberant song of praise for the risen Lord. 


Buffalo Gals Whiie-Johnson 
SATB-Accomp. wie 2 
Gees over big with singers and audiences alike. 


Cindy Arr. Harry Robert Wilson 
SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1008.20 
SAB-Accomp. 
SA-Accomp. 2000 
SSAA-Opt. A Cap. 2084. .20 
TTBB-Opt. A Cap. 3038 


This mountain dance song is a sure-fire hit! 


Early One Morning Arr. Van A. Christy 
SATB-A Cap. bs 
Gay, colorful English folk song everyone likes. 


Easter Canticle Alice E. Dawson 


SSA with Alto Solo and Violin obb.— 
Accomp. 


Stirring setting of the beautiful Towne poem. 
Heigh-ho! Elsie McBride 
SA-Accomp. 2008 «18 
Fresh, carefree tune, expressive of Spring. 
I Love Thee Grieg-Sellew 
SSA-Accomp. 2088 
New SSA arrangement of an inspiring melody. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road Hays-Groft 
TTBB-A Cap. 3087 
Peppy arrangement. Fun to sing! Fun to hear! 


With Spring come contests. festivals, and special programs 
for Lent and Easter—and yes, in the not-too-distant future 
there’s graduation! Here are just a few fine choral numbers 
of varied types from the extensive octavo lists in the 


King Jesus Is A-Listenin’ Arr. Movie Cain 
SSATB-Opt. A Cap. 1664 .22 
Concertized version of a lively spiritual. 
Little Man, A Humperdinck-Ganschow 
SATB-Aceomp. 1120 
This attractive chorus has unusual appeal. 


Ours Is the World Hlaydn Morgan 
SATB-Accomp. 1106.16 
SSA-Accomp. 2080 .16 
Resolute, dynamic music. Forceful words. 


Panis Angelicus (O Lord Mest Holy) 
Franck-Heller 
SATR with Sop. or Ten. Solo-Accomp. 
1639 .16 


No lovelier or finer number for any program! 


Polly Wolly Doodle Webster-Strickling 
SATB- Div. 


The old favorite with some unexpected twists. 


Sing Praises L. Stanley Glarum 
SATB-Opt. A. Cap. 1656 .18 


Joyful music of strong character, Stirring! 


Skip toMy Louw Arr. Harry Robert Wi'son 
SSAA-Opt. A Cap. 2895.22 
Complete with foot patting, hand-clapping and 
a caller! 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Arr. Donald R. Frederick 
SSAATTRBB-A Cap. 1658 .1S8 
Exceptional concert arrangement. Reverent. 
When I Set Out for Lyonnesse 
Katharine O'Brien 
SSA-Accomp. 2002 .18 
Expresses the fresh color of the Hardy poem. 
When Love Is Kind Arr. Noble Cain 
SATB-Accomp. 1119.18 
SS. .- Accomp. 2098 .1S 
Sprightly melody. Saucy words. You'll love it! 
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plicants’ industrial and business ex- 
perience in order to ascertain where 
they might be placed, then sends 
photostatic copies of the applica- 
tions to the heads of the industries 
and business firms where he feels 
there might be openings suitable for 
the applicants. 

The industries report to the chair- 
man of the industrial committee or 
the orchestra office regarding wheth- 
er or not they are interested and 
willing to take action on the ap- 
plicants. ‘They often express their 


willingness to interview the appli- 
cant if he wishes to make an ex- 
ploratory trip to the community. 
Occasionally they are willing to 
assume the expenses involved in the 
trip for the interview. 

This whole process takes a con- 
siderable amount of time and almost 
invariably involves a great deal of 
correspondence for the symphony or- 
ganization. Occasionally there is some 
expense which is ascribed to “talent 
investment.” However, through this 
plan, the symphony has gained many 


(full 3.00, symph. 5.00) 


America, My Wondrous Land 


Mountain Song 
Springtime 


Clair de Lune (S.S.A.) 
Summer (S.S.A.) 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


BAND 
Ave Maria (full 2.00, symph. 3.50)............... -Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
Festive Processional (full 4.00, symph. 6.50).......... Bruce C. Beach 
Fugue in F Major (full 2.50, symph. 4.00)............... Handel-Harvey 


Hallelujah (A Dixie Revival Scene) 


ORCHESTRA 

The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler 

(score 2.00, orch. parts 3.50)............ 
Cortege from "The Red Poppy” 


(score 2.50, orch. parts 4.50)........... Gliere-Cohn 
The Hollow Men for trumpet & strings 
(score 1.25, orch. parts 1.25)........ V. Persichetti 


CHORUS 
(Mixed Voices) 


Russian Sailors’ Dance (from The Red Poppy)... Gliere-Elkan .18 
Festival Chorus (Ring Out Wild Bells)..........Frances McCollin .50 


{Franklin Institute Prize R. R. Peery .16 


Joseph Wagner .20 


{Women's Voices) 
O Maidens, Run Quickly (S.S.A.A.}.......... Cavalli-Branscombe .18 
Debussy-Elkan .20 
George F. McKay .16 
America, My Wondrous Land (S.S.A.)}..00.000000...... R. R. Peery .16 
Ave Maria (S.S.A. and Alto solo) 

Rain Has Fallen All the Day (James Joyce) 
Wm. R. Smith  .15 


Russell Harvey 


-Harl McDonald 


Gardner Read .16 
ee Lily Strickland .16 


Wm. R. Smith .15 


Lily Strickland .16 


Sample copies of chorus music sent on request 


SANSOM STREET 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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fine musicians and the community 
some fine citizens. 

True, a few of the musicians did 
not remain more than one or two 
seasons because of personal or pro- 
fessional problems, but the over-all 
results have been excellent, and in 
the estimation of the Charleston 
symphony organization are well 
worth the tremendous amount olf 
effort and time which the plan in- 
volves. Successful as the plan is, ex- 
perience has brought forth certain 
findings that are of great importance 
in selecting new players for the 
community symphony. The sym- 
phony must carefully analyze its ap- 
plicants in the light of the customs 
and thinking of its citizens. By 
bringing in only people of fine 
character and good habits, the sym- 
phony can enjoy continued respect 
and cooperation from prospective 
employers and the citizens at large. 


Psychological Adjustment 


Furthermore, it is very difficult for 
some full-time professional musi- 
cians to make the necessary psycho- 
logical adjustments to a community 
symphony. Often, fine musicians 
with years of excellent experience in 
major symphonies and other protes- 
sional organizations are attracted by 
the idea of settling down in a small- 
er community where there is some 
opportunity for symphonic work. 
Usually the young symphony is flat- 
tered by such musicians’ interest in 
the organization. 

If the musician happens to be one 
of the “problem children” among 
the professional musicians, there are 
often difficulties in store for both 
him and the organization. Rightly 
or wrongly, the musician may have 
a feeling that he has taken a step 
backward in his musical career. 
With this attitude, either consciously 
or unconsciously, he soon becomes 
irritated with the whole business 
and begins to make mountains out 
of mole hills. He feels superior 
musically to all and sundry and is 
surprised to find that he does not 
receive constant obeisance from the 
rest of the musicians and the con- 
ductor. Accustomed to high fees for 
his music work, he becomes upset 
over the fees which the orchestra is 
able to pay, even though he was 
given complete information in ad- 
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vance. Because he has had long years 
ot experience in working with musi- 
cians who are masters of their in- 
struments, he finds it irksome to 
attend rehearsals in which a con- 
siderable amount of time is neces- 
sarily devoted to elementary techni- 
cal and ensemble instruction. 

His whole reaction may become 
one of frustration and unhappiness, 
and the other orchestra members 
are likely to misunderstand com- 
pletely his feelings and actions. 
Eventually both the orchestra and 
the musician wonder how they ever 
got together in the first place. Any 
professional musician electing to 
join forces with a community sym- 
phony orchestra should be given a 
full and complete explanation of 
the task he is assuming. The aims 
and problems of the orchestra must 
be fully discussed with him. If he 
can thoroughly understand — the 
visions inherent in such an orches- 
tra and can accept its limitations in 
good faith, he can become a source 
of true inspiration to many of the 
less experienced and less talented 
players. But the symphony orchestra 
will do well to examine applications 
of professional musicians critically 
and with sympathetic understanding 
of their needs and habits. 


Continuing Effort 


‘The orchestra’s personnel job has 
just begun when the playing group 
is established. Even as industry has 
come to recognize the importance of 
constant attention to the needs and 
wishes of its employees, so an orches- 
tra, largely dependent on the volun- 
teer work of the musicians, must 
expend sincere and constant effort 
to retain their full cooperation. The 
orchestra organization will do well 
to find a professionally trained per- 
sonnel person to handle these con- 
tacts. Social agencies and industrial 
organizations employ personnel peo- 
ple. There may be a_ musician 
among them—or at least an individ- 
ual interested in the orchestra—who 


is willing to do the work as his con- - 


tribution. Best of all, of course, is a 
plan whereby an orchestra itself can 
employ such a person. 

Generally speaking, musicians are 
highly sensitive, intelligent, con- 
scientious individuals. If they are 
to perform well, they need to know 
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that their work is valued, apprecia- 
ted, and respected. At the same time 
they have a tendency to become up- 
set over a situation which may seem 
relatively unimportant in the total 
picture. If their mental and emo- 
tional tension is not relieved, how- 
ever, it will disrupt the player's 
music, and the orchestra’s rehearsals 
and concerts will suffer. Provision 
should be made for the musicians to 
take their problems to an interested, 
sympathetic person who will ener- 
getically and resourcefully try to 


help them. It is not enough for 
that person to understand people, 
he should also thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the operation details of 
the playing group. He must have 
the confidence and cooperation of 
the conductor. He must be able to 
interpret the players’ needs and de- 
sires to the lay organization. In 
short, he must be an astute “‘fixer- 
upper” of all kinds of situations. 

Seating arrangements within the 
orchestra sections often loom up as 
crises in the community orchestra. 
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fragale WOODWIND QUINTET 
(flute, oboe Bb clarinet, F horn, 
bassoon) 
Score and Parts.......................... 2.00 


LITTLE WOODWIND MUSIC 


(oboe, two Bb clarinets, bassoon) 
Score and 2.00 


PRELUDE and FINALE 
(saxophone quartet—two Eb altos, 

two Bb tenors) 
Score and Parts.......................... 2.50 


INTRODUCTION, 


RECITATIVE and CHORALE 
(saxophone quartet—two Eb altos, 


Bb tenor, Eb baritone) 
Score and Parts...................... 2.00 


Associated Music Publishers, 
W. 45th Street * New York City 19 
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One orchestra president observed 
that everything would be just fine 
if the viclinists sat in a circle so no 
one would have a position of superi- 
ority over anyone else. Of course 
the conductor’s judgment and 
wishes should always dictate the de- 
cisions regarding the player’s work 
in the orchestra. However, it fre- 
quently makes absolutely no differ- 
ence to the conductor whether some 
violinist sits at the fourth desk or 
the sixth desk, whereas it may make 
a whale of a lot of difference to the 
players involved. It is in such situa- 
tions as these that diplomatic han- 
dling is required. 


This problem of seating has no 
place in the ideal community sym- 
phony, because the goal is a fine en- 
semble. Anything which helps to- 
ward that goal should be acceptable 
to all persons involved. However, 
few organizations are ideal, and in 
the community symphony it some- 
times becomes very important to a 
player to have a certain spot in the 
orchestra when he appears on the 
concert stage in front of his family 
and friends. While the orchestra 
players are learning to understand 
that the real goal is the improved 
balance of the total ensemble, there 
are few devices that can be em- 
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ployed to minimize the importance 
of seating locations. 

Rotating the players within a sec- 
tion is often possible, thus giving 
them all a chance to develop the 
ability to play at any place within 
the section. In the case of small sec- 
tions, such as the clarinets and 
flutes, the orchestra will often find 
there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence in the abilities of the players. 
Furthermore, it is very valuable to 
have them change around on the 
first and second parts, giving both 
players needed solo opportunities. 
The rotating plan also can be suc- 
cessfully employed in the string sec- 
tions. 


Personalities 


Another little detail which some- 
times helps to avoid hurt feelings 
and wounded vanities is the policy 
of printing the names of the first 


and second violinists in alphabetical * 


order in the programs. Sometimes a 
player does not so much mind sit- 
ting behind another player, but he 
does hate to have that order of 
seating printed in the program for 
all his friends to see and comment 
upon, Silly? Yes, of course it’s silly, 
but nonetheless a point that cannot 
be completely ignored in the com- 
munity organization. In fact any- 
thing that keeps the orchestra from 
running smoothly is not too silly to 
consider. 

Another aspect of this seating and 
rating problem comes up when a 
new musician joins the group. What 
should be done when some player 
has labored hard conscien- 
tiously during the developmental 
years of the orchestra and then sud- 
denly finds himself in competition 
for his seat with a new and better 
musician? A policy for the handling 
of this situation must be carefully 
thought out by the conductor, un- 
derstood by the orchestra, and tact- 


fully handled by the personnel 
director. 
Through years of experience, 


many community organizations have 
learned that the brilliant new player 
is often a flash in the pan so far as 
the orchestra is concerned. He may 
appear, play a few rehearsals, a con- 
cert or two and then disappear. If a 
section has been completely  dis- 
rupted to make a special place for 
him, the orchestra may later find 
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itself dependent on the former 
player, who may be hurt and dis- 
couraged. 

After careful thought and study, 
some groups have taken the position 
that the orchestra must think in 
terms of long-range planning. This 
policy is thoroughly explained to all 
musicians working with the orches- 
tra. An excellently trained, new mu- 
sician will usually do the orchestra 
the same amount of good regardless 
of where he is placed. After he 
works with the group awhile, after 
he demonstrates his sincerity and 
his intentions of carrying on, the 
players themselves will nearly always 
make the necessary moves to have 
that player assigned to a more 
strategic spot. Usually they merely 
want to be shown that the new 
player is a better musician than 
they, and that he will continue to 
work with orchestra. The players 
have a feeling of pride and respon- 
sibility in the orchestra they have 
helped to create and they want to 
be assured that the new player will 
assume that same attitude. 


Second Fiddle 


An interesting example of this 
situation occurred when a_ fine 
woman violinist came into one or- 
chestra in the middle of the year, 
saying that she preferred to play 
second violin. She was placed at the 
back stand of the seconds, where a 
good strong player could do won- 
ders in strengthening the section. 
She was perfectly happy there, but 
her ability was so outstanding that 
musicians that. section and 
throughout the other sections of the 
orchestra as well, began asking to 
have her seated elsewhere. The next 
season she was placed immediately 
behind the concertmaster, with the 
full approval of the entire orchestra 
including the musician whom she 
displaced. 

Occasionally this policy results in 
the loss of a fine musician who feels 
it is beneath his dignity to be placed 
behind players not so capable and 
experienced as he. That is regret- 
table and unfortunate. One such 
musician, a fine violist, who was 
seriously needed by an_ orchestra, 
asked to be placed in the back of the 
section. Yet, when he was actually 
seated there at the concert as well as 
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at rehearsals, he became enraged 
and never again played with the or- 
chestra. Somewhere along the line 
there was a poor job of personnel 
handling of this case. In the long 
run, however, the policy does work 
in the community symphony until 
such time as the players recognize 
that the only really important thing 
is the improvement of the group as 
a whole and are therefore com- 
pletely in accord with anything 
which is done toward that end. 
Hand in hand with the problems 


of the musician in the actual ar- 
rangements within the orchestra are 
the personal problems which the 
players may present to the orchestra 
personnel director. Housing prob- 
lems, employment problems, finan- 
cial difficulties, the task of finding 
baby sitters on rehearsal nights to 
free the young mothers in the or- 
chestra, the difficulties involved in 
finding a practise room for the bas- 
soonist living in a rooming house, 
the problem of the young musician- 
husband whose wife objects to being 


Program and Contest Material 


4» BRASS SEXTET 


From the National School Music 


BRASS CHOIR -Number 2 


Program and Contest Material for 


CONTEST MATERIAL FOR BAND 


BRASS SEXTET 


A timely new collection of ten carefully 
selected compositions, some of which are 
on the 1949 contest list. Material for most 
any occasion, in a variety of style and 
grade of difficulty. 


Contents: 
EXCERPT FROM “MARITANA”...Guentzel 
MARCH FROM “FIDELIO”.......... Beethoven 


FANTASIE de CONCERT................Guentzel 
POLONAISE NO. ..Guentzel 
EL QUERIDO ..Guentzel 
ROYAL FESTIVAL Guentzel 
WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG, 

(22 | Arr. by Holmes 
A NIGHT IN JUNE King 
IMOGENE Smith-Holmes 
VOLUNTARY, Sacred. 


Each Part $1.00 Score $1.50 
Baritone in either clef 


Competition-Festivals list for 1949. 


OVERTURES IN GRADES Il TO V a 
HARLEQUIN JOURNEY, II Carl Huffman $3.00 $4.00 
CAVALCADE, Ill...... G. E. Holmes 3.00 4.00 
G. E. Holmes 5.00 6.50 
MELODY A LA KING, III... King-Alford 4.00 5.50 
WANDERER'S CALL, Ill...............2....---0...... Gus Guentzel 5.00 6.50 
FESTIVAL OVERTURE IN F, IV Guentzel 5.00 6.50 
GOLDEN DRAGON, IV K. L. King 4.50 6.50 
LUDOVIC, IV ww. Herold-Guentzel 5.50 7.00 
IN SPRINGTIME, V Goldmark-Grabel 6.00 7.50 
RIENZI, V Wagner-Grabel 6.00 7.50 
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left at home alone during the many 
evenings of rehearsals and concerts 
—these and many other details can 
endanger the work of the orchestra 
unless someone does something 
about them. 

The effective orchestra personnel 
director will also see to it that the 
orchestra players are properly pre- 
sented to the community through 
wisely planned publicity. The city 
not only should take pride in the 


JOHN DOWLAND 


FORTY ELIZABETHAN SONGS 


Early English Songs 
Now available again! 
High and Low. 


(Selected from "The English School of Lutenist Song Writers’) 
High and Low. Each book, $1.25 


orchestra itself, but also should be 
proud to have musicians in the 
area who are willing and able to 
give of their time and talents to 
establish and maintain an orchestra. 
Repeated references in orchestra 
publicity to the musicians’ contribu- 
tion is valuable. Feature stories on 
especially well-trained experi- 
enced musicians in the group help 
the community realize the worth of 
its orchestra. 


FIFTY SONGS. Books | and II 
Each book, $3.00 


Books I-IV 


WILLIAM BYRD 
GILES FARNABY 


ORLANDO GIBBONS 


THOMAS WEELKES 


Early English Piano Music 


Pieces for Keyed Instruments, $1.25 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 46 West 24th Street, New York 10 


Fourteen Pieces, $2.25 


Selected Keyboard Works 
Books | and Il. Each, $2.00 


Complete Keyboard Works 
Books I-V, Each, $2.00 


CHINESE LYRICS 


A COLLECTION OF 
TWENTY-SEVEN COMPOSITIONS 
of Ancient, Classic, Folk 
and Modern Songs 
Piano Accpt. by BLISS WIANT 
Price .. . $2.50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 


NEW YORK 
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After all, the fanciest organization 
and the best conductor in the world 
cannot produce an orchestra with- 
out the full cooperation of the 
musicians. The distraught, mad, dis- 
turbed, misunderstood musician can 
throw an entire concert out of 
kilter. The final answer on the ef- 
fectiveness of the orchestra rests in 
the hands of the players themselves. 
Full consideration must be given to 
their needs so that they will have 
the mental and emotional relaxa- 
tion necessary to good performances. 
Besides, they are charming, delight- 
ful, spontaneous people—a little er- 
ratic at times, but a joy to work 
with! 


R. L. THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 25) 


More and more school music de- 
partments are employing their own 
repairmen, and some have full- 
fledged repair departments, staffed 
by two or more men and equipped 
with polishing, lacquering, plating, 
and other facilities. Music educators 
intérested in establishing their own 
repair department are invited to 
pick a likely candidate for the school 
and send him in for training, with 
the understanding that after gradua- 
tion he will return to work for the 
school which recommended him. 
With the great scarcity of repair- 
men, this is the surest way of getting 
a good one, 

In an effort to meet the present 
demand for replacement instru- 
ments, we are working every avail- 
able qualified craftsman, and for the 
past three years have conducted on- 
the-job training for new recruits. 
Most of our instrument makers who 
took other jobs during the war are 
back, and about half of all workers 
are veterans with a minimum of ten 
years of experience. A recent check 
showed that more than 130 of our 
craftsmen have worked for the firm 
more than twenty-five consecutive 
years; at least six of them exceed 
filty years cach. One man, an en- 
graver, started with us on March 23, 
1880, and is now working his sixty- 
ninth consecutive year with the 
company. His brother, also an en- 
graver, completed sixty-one years on 
June 27. 

On-the-job training started 
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immediately after the war im order 
to fill the ranks of instrument 
workers. All jobs in the plant were 
grouped in 1g different classes, ac- 
cording to skill and ability required. 
For cach class a wage rate and the 
length of time required ‘for appren- 
ticeship were established. Appren- 
ticeships extend from a few months 
to as much as eight years. An ordi- 
nary soft solderer working at a 
bench serves an apprenticeship of 
nine months; a knobber on wood 
clarinets, fifteen months; a hard sol- 
derer or an assembler of brass instru- 
ment parts, twenty-four months. 
Other apprenticeships are longer, 
depending upon the time required 
to master more difficult jobs. Some 
examples of these are as follows: 
springer (woodwind keys), thirty- 
six months; valve piston maker, 
forty-two months; mounter (brass or 
woodwind), forty-eight months; buf- 
fer and polisher (special), sixty 
months; trombone mounter, seventy- 
two months; tool and diemaker, 
ninety-six months. 

This on-the-job training enables 
any new worker to earn a substan- 
tial wage while learning a trade. 
During the past threé years more 
than five hundred persons have 
taken advantage of this training. 
Some were new workers, others were 
employees who desired to advance 
to a better job. Many have served 
their apprenticeship and are now 
full-fledged craftsmen in a_particu- 
lar job for which they have pre- 
pared themselves. The longer ap- 
prenticeships have not been com- 
pleted, and at present well over one 
hundred are still in training. The 
majority of these trainees are GI's, 
and since our training program has 
the approval of the VA, they can 
earn up to $200 per month while 
learning a trade. 


Greater Facilities 


Our factory today is considerably 
larger and more efficient than it 
was before the war. Approximately 
25,000 square feet of floor space 
were added during the war, and 
some of the skills and facilities de- 
veloped during the war have been 
utilized in making instru- 
ments, For instance, during the war 
we produced approximately  $12,- 
000,000 worth of pure silver bear- 

(Continued on jpage 48) 
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Scholastic Creative Music Awards 


THE 1949 Scholastic Creative Mu- 
sic Awards have been announced by 
Scholastic Magazines. ‘The competi- 
tino will be open to boys and girls 
who are regularly enrolled in the 
seventh through the twelfth grade 
in any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States or pos- 
sessions and Canada. Because there 
were no awards by Scholastic in 
1948, exception will be made for stu- 
dents who were seniors in 1948. 


Compositions may be entered in 
the following classifications: song 
for solo voice, part song with or 
without piano accompaniment, high 
school song, piano solo, instrumental 
solo with piano accompaniment, 
small instrumental ensemble, or- 
chestra, band, and group projects. 
Information concerning rules and 
awards may be secured by addressing 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards, 7 
East 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For 
Assembly 


Song Books depend upon 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


. Turn to your H. & M. Catalog when you need 
community and assembly song books. You'll 
find the following books offer a veritable gold 


mine of material—and at most reasonable cost. 
Chorus and Assembly 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 
The New American Song Book 
The New Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
Songs for Every Purpose and Occasion 
Songs We Sing 
357 Songs We Love to Sing 


The 1948-1949 catalog of Hall & McCreary Music Publications gives 
detailed information about these books and many others. Look it over! 


If you don’t have a copy, send for one. 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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ings for airplane engines used in 
B-17’s and other aircraft. ‘These 
bearings were produced by the elec- 
troforming process, essentially the 
same process as that used in making 
Coprion seamless bells for cornets, 
trumpets, and trombones. The wai 
experiences added much to ow 
knowledge of this relatively new 
manufacturing process, and today 
the Coprion process is reaping the 
benefits, both in knowledge and in 
improved facilities. 


New Processes 


Another process introduced dur- 
ing the war was the hot salt bath for 
annealing metals. These facilities 
have been adapted to annealing 
brass preparatory to spinning bells 
and drawing tubing and branches to 
size. This method produces more 
uniform softening for certain parts 
than can be achieved by the con- 
ventional gas flame method. Preci- 
sion manufacturing machine tools 
and inspection instruments and 
methods have also added to the in- 
creased output and quality produc- 
tion. Among the latter that are 
being utilized in instrument making 
today are the Arl-Dietert  spectro- 
graph, which is employed to analyze 
metals used in manutacture. ‘This 
modern device can detect impurities 
in metals in as small proportions as 
one part in a million. We also use 
a fones & Lamson 1too-power com- 
parator, which checks to the finest 
precision such irregular and difficult 
shapes as mouthpiece cups and 
throaty and such small precision 
parts as pivot screws. A Westing- 
house X-ray machine looks through 
key castings and soldered joints to 
detect any flaws before the instru 
ments go to the shipping room. All 
gauges used in precision manulac- 
ture of valves and other close tole 
ance parts are checked by a Pratt & 
Whitney supermicrometer with a 
precision of ten onc-anillionths of an 
inch, about 1/150th the diameter of 
a human hair. 

Jn addition to improvements 1 
sulting directly from the war, othei 
improvements in methods and facili 
tics which were in process but were 
halted by the war have now been 
completed and put into operation. 
\mong these are the use of Heald 
in making piston valve 
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casings. So fine and accurate can 
these casings now be made that lap- 
ping of the casing has been reduced 
to a few touch-up operations. This 
produces a casing that is perfectly 
cylindrical and without bulges and 
widened ends resulting irom the old- 
fashioned lapping operations. On a 
similar kind of precision machine, 
rotary valve casings and rotors are 
produced without any lapping what- 
sOeCVer. 

Polishing has always been an ex- 


pensive and laborious operation in 
an instrument factory. Today a 
great amount of hand polishing ol 
small parts has been eliminated 
through development of an electro- 
polishing process. Myriads of small 
parts are put into an clectrolytic 
bath and agitated. When they come 
out they are smooth and bright. The 
saving in time and money is con- 
siderable. 

New methods of mounting saxo- 
phone keys on bodies have also been 
recently installed. After the body 
lias been made and the sockets have 
been finished, steel fixtures are fas- 
tened to the sockets. These fixtures 
are jigs for holding knobs and lining 
up key hinges. When knobs and key 
hinges are accurately located with 
reference to the holes they are to 
open and close, the knobs are sol- 
dered to the body. This method in- 
sures better alignment of keys and 
hinges than the conventional meth- 
od of first soldering the knobs to the 
body and then trying to line up the 
key hinges in the drilled knobs so 
they work freely. Uneven height 
knobs and other troublesome varia- 
tions are climinated by the new 
method, 


Price Problems 


Many  bandmasters and music 
educators ask what the prospects arc 
lor reduced prices on instruments. 
Phe answer is not) encouraging. 
Prices of instruments are pegged to 
wages, and there is no hope ol any 
substantial reductions prices of 
instruments without a reduction ol 
wages. Hardly any raw materials 
used in instrument manufacture are 
less than 75 per cent higher now 
than before the war and many of 
them are up too per cent or more, 
But the primary cause of higher in 
strument prices ts higher labor costs. 


Approximately go per cent of the 
cost of band and orchestra instru- 
ments is made up of wages. This is 
because of the great amount of 
skilled labor necessary to shape and | 
machine the relatively small amount 
of materials into an intricate and 
highly complicated instrument. For 
instance, there more than five hun- 
dred separate and individual parts 
in an alto saxophone, all of which 
must be subjected to multiple oper- 
ations as parts are finally assem- 
bled and fitted together into a com- 
plete instrument. The keys alone are 
a big and costly job, There are 33 
keys on the alto, and each of these 
keys must go through an average of 
thirty-four separate operations, mak- 
ing over eleven hundred opera- 
tions on a single set of alto sax keys. 


Labor Costs 


There are 178 parts on a cornet 
or trumpet, 187 on a baritone horn, 
229 on a bass tuba, 267 on a French 
horn, and 248 on a full Boehm sys- 
tem clarinet. But the prize example 
of intricacy and tedious craftsman- 
ship is the full Conservatory system 
oboe. The key mechanism starts 
with a double handful of 355 tiny 
parts. ‘The key maker polishes, mills, 
grinds, drills, threads, fits, brazes, 
hard solders, and buffs these parts, 
mounts, springs and adjusts them 
until after seven full days of eight 
hours cach he completes one oboe 
mechanism! The total weight of the 
keys is only 28 ounces, so the value 
of the raw material is negligible. It 
is the skilled labor required to make 
the mechanism—to say nothing of 
making the body—which accounts 
for the cost of the oboe. 

Labor costs are up more than 100 
per cent over prewar days, but the 
average price of our instruments to 
the consumer has been raised only 
56.7. per cent over prewar prices, 
and these prices include the 10 per 
cont excise tax. Every effort has 
been made and is being made to 
keep prices of finished instruments 
down, Only an unusually high level 
ol production, more meth- 
ods, and the conscientious coopera- 
tion of instrument craftsmen have 
kept prices from rising even higher 
than they are now. This is our pol- 
icy, and we have every intention ol 
continuing it, 
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looking-at‘a mouthpiece won't reveal 

its quality or outstanding points. Only an actual 
trial can demonstrate the superiority of a 
professionally-designed BRILHART mouthpiece, 
precision-made for consistently smooth 
intonation and playing ease. The ideal 
mouthpiece for each reed artist is assured by 
individual selectivity—an important 


BRILHART feature. 


ARNOLD 
LTD. Box 31 * Mineola, New York 
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MODERN CHORAL 7 
COMPOSITIONS 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
and DOMENICO SAVINO 
A SYMPHONY OF FLOWERS.............. SSA .25 
FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY.......... SATB .20 
FREEDOM AND SROTHERLY LOVE. SATB .25 
NEAPOLITAN SERENADE 

ONE GOD FOR ALL... 


THE WEDDING OF A MARIONETTE. SATB 25 
TO AMERICA 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
and HUGO FREY 
SABER DANCE SATB....TTBB .25 
WHEN GRAN'MA DANCED 


4 

DAVID WHITEALL 

LORD. SATB .20 
Yj 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
THE LORD'S PRAYER... SATB .20 


A MODERN AMERICAN CANTATA 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
and DOMENICO SAVINO 


MY COUNTRY 


(Introducing “THE LAND | LOVE’') SATB 1.00 
* 


SING ALONG 
with HARRY WILSON 


A song book for every modern educator and 
choral group. Ideal for camp, church, school 
of community singing. There are many new 
arrangements by Harry Wilson in association 
with Hugo Frey. Contents include: THE LAND 
| LOVE, NELLIE BLY, ERIE CANAL, CIELITO 
LINDO, ALOUETTE, CHIAPENECAS, RED RIVER 
VALLEY, LONDONDERRY AIR, LITTLE LIZA 
JANE, CINDY, BIG CORRAL and many others. 


* 


Our complete choral thematic 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


J. ROBBINS & SONS, 
‘BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, 
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GOLDMAN 


(Continued from page 7) 


time of it in many ways. They are 
besieged by salesmen and by adver- 
tising, and many of them follow the 
linc of least resistance. But sadly 
enough the pieces which are adver- 
tised as easy are often very difficult 
to perform. Another difficulty is that 
works like the William Tell Over- 
ture, 1812 Overture, and Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody are 
available a dozen or more different 
arrangements, some of which are 
quite awful. The unenlightened 
bandmaster generally buys the ar- 
rangement of the publisher with 
whom he does business, or else he 
depends on someone’s recommenda- 
tion. How is he to know which ar- 
rangement is best unless he himself 
is capable of judging, or unless he 
takes time to do some study and re- 
search? Sometimes, one or two such 
arrangements may be good. Then 
again, all of them may be worthless. 
As a matter of fact, in many of the 
older arrangements, the type 
of instrumentation is used indiscrim- 
inately whether it be an overture, 
operatic fantasy, waltz, or march, 
with the result that most of them 
sound alike. Frequently, the ar- 
rangement is hackwork. Even if no 
more band arrangements were made, 
there are enough on the market to 
fill all needs for some time. Nearly 
every interesting or worth-while or- 
chestral work that is available has 
already been done for band. 

The band is at last getting a 
repertory which will help it achieve 
its deserved place in the music 
world. Most composers are now 
writing original band works, of 
which there can be only one version, 
of course, and that is the way the 
composer wrote it and the way he 
intended it should sound. That. is 
very important indeed. By this 1 
do not mean to convey the idea 
that bands should play only original 
band music, but they should play 
some on each program. Eventually 
there will be enough such music to 
make a contribution of value to the 
music world. 

A band’s repertory should include 
a variety of pieces, so that there can 
he plenty of contrast for audiences. 
Overtures, operatic and symphonic 
music, grand marches, waltzes, and 


plenty of snappy and well-arranged 
marches should be in its repertory, 
There are many types of concert 
music that can be included, and | 
always recommend using chorales 
and such religious music as Ave 
Marias, which show the fine tonal 
quality, good phrasing, and true in- 
tonation of the band. 

Program-making is an art which 
requires much careful study and 
thought. Nevertheless, many _pro- 
grams are just thrown together. 
Oftentimes the conductor will just 
list the numbers that he himself 
likes and is most familtar with. As a 
matter of fact, he must do consider- 
able studying in order to build an 
interesting repertory. 


Program Sequence 


The matter of the rotation of the 
program pieces is a serious one. In 
my own program-building I find it 
appropriate to start a concert with 
a march—preferably a grand march. 
This gives the players an opportu- 
nity to warm up. After this, perhaps 
we perform an overture, and then 
perhaps an Ave Maria or a chorale. 
The leader must exercise judgment 
in the order of selections on the pro- 
gram. For instance, there should not 
be two very slow pieces in succession; 
there should be contrast. The con- 
cert should end with something 
thrilling that will arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the audience. Listeners 
should always be sent away wanting 
and demanding more. If a program 
is carefully planned, with plenty of 
contrast, it should never be inter- 
rupted with encore or extra numbers 
or with music that is out of keeping 
with what was played before or 
what is coming next. The old cus- 
tom of interspersing a march be- 
tween listed program pieces—for 
even a little applause—is one of the 
shortcomings of the band. It not 
only spoils whatever musical value 
the program may have but it also 
exhausts the players, so that their 
lips are not in condition to do jus- 
tice to the latter part of the pro- 
gram. 

No concert program should last 
over two hours. There should be an 
intermission of at least fifteen min- 
utes and there should be a pause of 
a few minutes between numbers. In 
fact, a program lasting only about 
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an hour and three quarters, includ- 
ing an intermission of fifteen min- 
utes and all extra numbers, would 
be ideal. Conductors who will train 
their audiences to expect extra num- 
bers only after the regular program 
has been finished will give them 
greater enjoyment. Following the 
printed program will make for a 
higher type of concert. For extra 
numbers, stirring marches, tuneful 
concert numbers, or light character- 
istic or humorous pieces will be in 
order. The only proper extra num- 
ber during a program should be an 
encore number by the soloist. Most 
bandmasters err by making their 
programs entirely too long, thereby 
wearying both the audience and the 
players. 

Owing to the bandmaster’s desire 
to have all the players participate in 
every piece, much that should be 
omitted is written into scores. Many 
bandmasters insist that all arrange- 
ments, and even original band 
works, should have the same full in- 
strumentation. According to these 
men, every overture by Mozart, 
Schubert, Weber, Beethoven, and 
others must have small drum and 
bass drum parts, whereas such parts 
do not exist in the original. Is it ad- 
visable or artistic to have the same 
full instrumentation for each and 
every piece of music? If a composer 
omits one or more instruments from 
his band score most leaders will not 
use it. This is not the case with or- 
chestral scores. Bandmasters must 
get new and prpoer effects in their 
music, and respect the wishes of 
composers. It would be good to have 
in band repertories a few pieces for 
brasses alone and for reeds alone. 
This would offer variety and give 
the players of the other section a 
chance for relaxation. 


Art... Not a Sport 


The concert band is still in its in- 
fancy so far as achievement is con- 
cerned, Its development rests upon 
the shoulders of those leaders who 
in the future will take their work 
seriously and prepare — themselves 
adequately, ‘They must realize that 
music is an art and not a sport. ‘The 
spectacle of twenty halt-dressed ma- 
jorettes, cavorting in front of a band 
is not doing a thing for the better- 
ment of bands or band music. It is 
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LET'S GET TOGETHER AND PLAY m 


OLD REFRAIN for 2 violins and piano 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS for string quartet or string orchestra 
ENSEMBLE COLLECTION for violin, cello and piano (8 compositions} 
* * * * * 


LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS 
(Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN for |, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
* * * * * 


LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS for band and orchestra 


* * * * * 


RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger| 


for | or 2 trumpets and piano 


There are many other arrangements of these KREISLER FAVORITES. 
Catalogues sent upon request. No mail orders, please. Your neigh- 
borhood store has all KREISLER compositions to show or sell you. 


67 West 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 


the cello that 
gives you both... 


TONE * SERVICEABILITY 


SKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Fully arched top and back 
—like the Old Masters’— 
for rich, full tone. Laminated 
crackproof construction. 
Wide selection of models, from 
. the $82.50 student 
cello to the $180 “Supreme.” 
At all music stores. 


Hey eee 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY, CHICAGO 


12, ILLINOIS 
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TREBLE VOICES 


Cuckoo (SSA with 
Round) Harry R. Wilson 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ (SSA)....arr. Wilson 


Music, When Soft Voices Die 
(SSAA a cappella).........Harry R. Wilson 


Listen, Young Maidens 
SSA 


Dalayrac-Wilson 
Strike It Up, fehor 
Weelkes-Wilson 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
(SSA) arr. Wilson 


Star of Evening (SA).......Schumann-Wilson 


Defend Your Country (SSA).............Edwards 
Two Little Shoes (SSA)... Mana-Zucca 
Our Glorious America (SSA).cccccccsed Clark 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

(SSA, SA) Friedman 
Londonderry Aiir Shackley 

MALE VOICES 

Whoopee Ti-Yi-Yo 

(TTBB) Geoffrey O'Hara 
Red Wing ( ..Chattaway 
Just a Dream of You, Dear 

TTBB) Klickmann 
If I Had My Way (TTBB)...0..cccmmnKendis 
Defend Your Country 

TTBB, TTB) Edwards 
Our Glorious America (TTBB)....c.cc0..< Clark 


Sidewalks of New York (TTBB).........Blake 
On the Banks of the Wabash 
(TTBB) 


Dresser 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(TTBB) Friedman 
Mandy Lee (TTBB) Chattaway 


MIXED VOICES 


He Never Said a Mumbalin’ Word 
(SSAATTBB a cappella), arr. H. R. Wilson 


God Be In My Head 
(SATB) Harry R. Wilson 

Tally Ho! (SAB with Round)..H. R. Wilson 

Dedication (SAB) Franz-Wilson 

The Cowboy's Meditation 
SAB) 


arr. Wilson 
Rataplan (SAB) .... _Sullivan-Wilson 


Come, Let Us to the Bagpipe Sound 
SAB) Bach-Wilson 


Dawn of a New Day 


George Shackley 
Consider the Lilies of the Fields 
TB) Shackley 


I Am Alpha sand ‘Omega 
(SAB) Stainer-Shackley 


Create in Me a Clean Heart 
SAB) Smolenoff-Shackley 


The King of Love My Shepherd Is 
SAB) Shelley-Shackley 


Incline Thine Ear to Me 
(SAB) Himmel-Shackley 


Lead Kindly Light (SAB).....Buck-Shackley 

Our Glorious America (SATB)...............Clark 

Two Little Shoes (SATB)............. Mana-Zucca 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
SATB) .. 


Friedman 


All octavos, 20 cents each 


Catalog on request 
See your local dealer or write 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
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simply taking away support and in- 
terest from the band. Poor bands may 
need them but good ones do not. 

Bandmasters must have noted that 
during the past few years symphony 
orchestras have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in almost every city of any 
size in the country. Where are the 
professional bands? Bands outnum- 
ber orchestras in the schools, but the 
professional band has been on the 
wane for some years. Bands can be 
developed if energetic and capable 
men will start the ball rolling. They 
will first have to show their audi- 
ences what a band can do, and con- 
vince them that it will be an asset 
to the community. Many school 
bandmasters have recently organized 
community bands which give sum- 
mer concerts. The old type of band 
and band music will never gain sup- 
port again. 


Higher Standards 


At the last convention of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association 
the question of new members arose, 
and after considerable discussion it 
was decided that there was only one 
way to raise the standing and pres- 
tige of the organization, as well as 
improve the entire band situation. 
All new candidates for membership 
would have to demonstrate what 
they had done for the betterment of 
bands and band music. They would, 
for one thing, have to show the type 
of programs they have been present- 
ing and the kind of music they have 
introduced. New candidates would 
have to prove that they have devel- 
oped a good band and that they 
have performed some original band 
works and given a thought to our 
worthy American composers. Thus, 
in time, the band’s programs and 
repertories will be advanced. 

In conclusion, IT should like again 
to urge all bandmasters to give more 
scrious thought to programs and rep- 
ertory. Play music that has value and 
usc only good arrangements. Include 
several original band works on each 
program and give our American 
composers encouragement. Occasion- 
ally arrange a program consisting en- 
tively of original band works. This 
tvpe of programming will raise the 
stature of bands. And no matter 
what you perform, rehearse it thor- 


oughly. 


F. SIMON 


(Continued from page 17) 


greatest of our symphony orchestras. 

This band should not only pro- 
vide network programs that will be 
truly inviting and interesting to a 
large public; it should also function 
as a pattern and an inspiration for 


, non-professional band members and 


directors. Any orchestra leader can 
say to his members, “Did you hear 
how the strings of so-and-so sym- 
phony played this passage last 
night?” And a lot of them will 
know what he is talking about. If 
he cannot make quick reference to 
a recent radio performance he can 
certainly bring in a phonograph re- 
cording of almost any standard or- 
chestral work performed by a profes- 
sional group of accepted standing. 
But where can he find similar refer- 
ence and illustration in band music? 

The founding and maintenance 
of a truly superb band for radio 
programs is a large order. It is not 
a new idea. It has been explored by 
band leaders and radio executives. 
The solution of the problem is not 
yet in sight. Can any network main- 
tain such an organization on a 
purely sustaining basis? Could suff- 
cient support be obtained from indi- 
viduals and whole bands on some 
sort of membership or subscription 
basis? Would commercial sponsor- 
ship provide the proper framework 
of operation? These are questions to 
which no one now has the answers. 

Let me do just a little soliloquiz- 
ing at this point. Just what would it 
be worth to band directors and their 
bands to know that once every week 
they could tune in to a program of 
band music played by a band with 
ideals and techniques as high as 
those maintained by the Boston 
Symphony, the NBC Symphony, or 
the Philadelphia Orchestra? And 
especially if that band were to per- 
form on each program several selec- 
tions that are common to the reper- 
tory of a large number of high 
school and college bands? Wouldn't 
such an experience do much to set 
new standards in the minds of direc- 
tors and members of bands? At the 
same time, wouldn’t it do much to 
whet the appetite of the general 
public for more professional band 
music on a post-college level? I don’t 
sec how answers to these questions 
could) be anything but in an 
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affirmative positive manner. 

‘The organized forces of music and 
music education have grown greatly 
in strength in recent years. Here is 
an instance in which that strength— 
if it is truly strength rather than 
mutual admiration—could be used 
wisely, well, and to advantage. 
Whether these forces would find it 
advisable to sponsor such a develop- 
ment under their own auspices or to 
secure sponsorship and subsidy else- 
where is a matter for careful tech- 
nical discussion, but it seems to me 
unthinkable that we should be will- 
ing to let such a situation continue 
without exerting our greatest com- 
bined resources of action toward its 
achievement. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Music Journal, published bimonthly at 
New York. N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1948. 


State of New York } 
County of Manhattan 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Al Vann, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher 
of The Music Journal and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
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said publication for the date shown in the above 
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Al Vann, 1270 Avenue of the Americas; Ennis 
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and other security holders owning or holding 1 
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Over There 
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Amor 
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Stars In Your Eyes 
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You Are My Sunshine 
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Georgia On My Mind 


Lazy River 
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Moon Country (Is Home To Me) 
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FREEMAN 


(Continued from page 9) 


is available for the orchestra. Many 
influences have been at work to rem- 
edy the situation. Master composers 
have not devoted their attention to 
band literature in the past. The ef- 
forts of many of the contemporary 
composers are along experimental 
lines. From this hodgepodge some- 
thing good may develop. Orchestral 
transcriptions are not accepted as 
being the best band literature, but a 
great many compositions are just as 
effective when played by a good 
band. In the hands of incapable 
players these transcriptions will not 
be satisfactory. 

Some of the band literature, 
which we call manufactured music, 
has been devised for a specific pur- 
pose, to meet the requirements of 
contests in various grades. This type 
of music has served a need for ma- 
terial, it has sold well, organizations 
have developed to better levels of 
music, and the school director has 
welcomed (with reservation) — this 
type of literature. The multiple 
choice of contest numbers in the 
New York State School Music pro- 
gram has given the director an op- 
portunity to be more selective, so 
the type of music which seems man- 
ufactured to meet a grade level with- 
out musical value is being elimi- 
nated. ‘These directors are choosing 
music to fit the group which also has 
merit in melodic line and structure. 

Arrangers are responsible for many 
of the objectionable features in band 
literature. ‘The many tone colors 
available have not been exploited to 
advantage; heavy cues for all parts, 
and the use of the arranger’s entire 
repertoire of tricks in each arrange- 
ment have ruined many fine tunes. 

Since the band has such a favor- 


able listening audience (being the. 


most popular school music group), 
it is the sincere desire of band direc- 
tors that composers will write litera- 
ture which is musically sound, and 
climinate some of the experiments. 
School bands have made great ad- 
vancement, but we are handicapped 
since we do not hear fine concert 
bands on the air or on the stage. 
Publishers are offering their full co- 
operation in the publication of new 
band materials, so the future of the 
band and its music looks very hope- 
ful indeed. 


~ Concert Orchestra — Concert 
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Easter Festival 


IRVING BERLIN’S 


Concert Orchestra and 
Concert Band Arrangements 
by Robert Russell Bennett 


Choral Arrangements 
by Clay Warnick 


@ Instrumental arrangements 
by Robert Russell Bennett — 


Band. Choral arrangements by 
Clay Warnick, S.A.T.B., S.S.A., 
T.T.B.B. These five choral and 
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be performed singly or together 


in any combination. 


@ Treble chorus with band... 
mixed chorus with orchestra 
... male chorus with band... 
treble chorus with orchestra... 
combined treble and male chor- 
us with either band or orches- 
tra or both... band alone... 
orchestra alone . . . combined 
band and orchestra . . . festi- 
val performance of a// choral 
groups with band and orchestra 
combined . . . or any other 
combination desired. 


PRICES 
@ Full Orchestra $3.50 
@ Symphonic Orchestra $5.00 


@ Conductor (3 line condensed 
score) 85¢ 


@ Other Extra Parts 40¢ each 
@ Choral Octavos 20¢ each 


IRVING BERLIN 
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HOWARD 
(Continued from page 11) WA | 
arrangement would leave much to RNER $ MARCH SERIES 
be desired. In all probability his FOR SCHOOL BANDS 
high school work would prohibit his 
Music That Thrilis — Play These Lively Marches 
| is doubtful, too, if the school board BEST PEOPLE ON EARTH EVER FORWARD—March 
would permit it. The dilemma was March By I. R. Anderson 
obvious. If the town band leader By Harry Warde Scored by Guy Holmes 
retained his former policies and re- BLUE BANNER—March FAME AND FORTUNE 
mained loyal to the original mem- By B. F. Schultz March 
bers of the band, it would be merely BROADCASTER, THE bi aecinligpent 
a matter of time until the organiza- March VALIANT SONS—March 
tion distintegrated because of the By S. L. Alpert siadinadtinnnascaiiiniay : 
unfavorable comparison with the CAMPUS PARADE—March Full School Instrumentation 
high school band. If he brought in By Fred K. Huffer Full Band, Each .n..ene$1.00 
] new blood and raised the standards 


of proficiency, the effort would be ee — 


equally doomed because he, as a A brilliant number carefully scored with interesting parts for all instruments. 
leader, could not rise above the level Full Band $2.00 
of proficiency of the organization. Symphonic Band 3.75 
) What, then, was the answer? There 
was none, and the inevitable hap- 


pened—the town band has practical- Cc H A R T M U S I C 


ly disappeared and will remain in 


Complete Catalog cheerfully furnished upon request 


obscurity until a new group of lead- PUBLISHING HOUSE. INC. 
ers, with training and musicanship, 506 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5. ILL. 
takes over and reorganizes on a new 
; plane. 
: The need for the town band still We have calls for teachers in every phase of Music Education. If you are 
1 exists. It must again be sold to the looking for a position, or desirous of a change, let us be of service to you. 
ublic. It must be approached from We are in touch with many schools, and school systems throughout the 
; P PP - country that need experienced and qualified teachers. May we serve you? 
r another angle. It must be in a differ- C. E. LUTTON, Mer C. A. LUTTON, Ass’t Mer 
day ol te Pryor, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
: Conway bands has gone. Audience 
psychology, as well as musical ability, 
made these men great conductors, Now There Are THREE 
and it is my belief that if they were e 
living they would be as great today. Smith - Yoder = Bachman 
: They were progressive; they could Method Books for Your Band 
feel the trend of the times, and if 
they were here to present a program SYB Ensemble Band Method (The Blue Book) 
today it would be of the 1949 variety The most popular beginner's method in the 
; not the 1920. We have far too many instrumental field. 
directors who attempt to imitate the SYB Intermediate Band Method (The Red Book) 
Sousa programs. They forget that A direct follow-up to the SYB Book I, with special 
Sousa was a radical—far ahead of his emphasis on .. . RHYTHM 
era, and were he living today, he INTONATION 
would be ahead fo the present era. BALANCE 
Oddly enough, a_ parallel situa- 
pine SYB Band and Orchestra Technic Gold Book) 
Advanced technic for all Band and Orchestra 
Here, too, we find the influence and Instruments. 
progress of the high school band Parts 75c. Cond. $1.00 
affecting our entire music set-up. Request “approval” copies 
Because of the increased proficiency 
] of musicians entering the service and N E I L A. K J O S M U S IC ¢ O. 
| the new philosophy of the various 223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
branches of the service toward its 
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enlisted men, the approach toward 
bands and their members has been 
changed. Since the music policy of 
the Air Force is more familiar to 
me, it will be best to discuss that 
briefly. 

In order to interest the high 
school musician in Air Force bands 
and to encourage him to give his 
best, it is essential that we have 
bands that represent advancement 
to him. He must become a member 
of a band that is superior to his for- 


mer band. He must be placed under 


a conductor whom he can respect as 
highly as he did his former high 
school director. He must feel that he 
is developing his ability. Whether or 
not he intends to make service mu- 
sic his career, we owe it to him to 
make him a better musician by the 
time he leaves the service. In order to 
do this, our leaders must be the finest 
teachers, gentlemen, and conductors 
that can be found anywhere. The 
Air Force is making an all-out effort 
to develop such outstanding leaders. 

The members of an Air Force 


TOO LATE 


the Word.”’ 


many have wished for. 


+ 


for last Easter. We were forced to cancel more than 
200 prepublication orders for the “The Glorification of 


But not 
TOO SOON the Easter Cantorio is NOW available for 1949. 


THE GLORIFICATION OF THE WORD 
(The Crucifixion And The Resurrection) 
By Richard Maxwell and William Wirges 
A cantorio is a cantata plus. The complete musical service 
Be the first in your community to 
perform this brilliant innovation. 
An approval copy will be sent to established choir leaders. 


Write 


MAXWELL-WIRGES PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Dept. M, 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Education Dept. E 
The H. N. WHITE Co. 


Band and Orchestra Instruments 
5225 Superior Ave. 


THE LATEST EDITION OF THE 


WHITE WAY NEWS 


NO. 15 

This publication contains 
latest prices and description 
of all instruments now in pro- 
duction including several new 
models recently developed — 
Contains many articles of 
lasting interest written by 
some of America’s most 
prominent music educators. 


Send for your free copy today 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Band have the opportunity to study 
theory, harmony, and so forth. If 
they desire to advance in grade, they 
must pass examinations in theoreti- 
cal subjects as well as meet playing 
requirements. Only after these ex- 
aminations have been passed and a 
strong recommendation been 
received from the bandmaster is 
approval given for a promotion. It 
is quite possible for a bandsman to 
work his way through all grades, be 
assigned to the official Air Force 
Band in Washington for a given 
period for training and observation, 
and then be sent to a leading uni- 
versity for a specialized course in 
music education. Upon graduation, 
he is returned to the Air Force Band 
in Washington to await his appoint- 
ment as Warrant Officer Band 
leader. It is because of such proce- 
dures that the Air Force can now 
boast of greater proficiency in mu- 
sic, which in turn means higher 
morale among airmen at_ isolated 
Air Force bases. It means better 
ceremonies, better entertainment, 
better living. 

And now to return to the town 
band. When a town or city comes 
to place the importance of the town 
band leader on the same level as a 
similar role in the Air Force, we can 
expect another golden era for the 
“Main Street” Band. 


FINE 


(Continued from page 27) 


Alexander Rihm, and Beatrice Mac- 
gowan Scott. 

In Vignettes Overseas, Wintter 
Watts has successfully caught the 
spirit of the love poem Off Algiers, 
which he titles Addio: 

When unexpected beauty burns 

Like sudden sunlight on the sea 


and of Stresa with — its 


imagery: 


magic 


Phe moon grows out of the hills 
A yellow Howe 


‘There are many other fine ‘Veas- 
dale settings. Composers of songs in 
the list below number more than 
seventy-five. They have all found in 
the poems of Sara ‘Teasdale, word 
melodies that invite musical comple- 
ment. To their credit it may be said 
that while music-makers still re- 
spond to the poignant though small 
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voice of the poet’s personal joy and 
sorrow, the genuine lyric, even in 
our day, is not dead. 


LIST OF SETTINGS 

1. Addio, Wintter Watts. 2. After Part- 
ing, Stanley P. Trusselle. g. April Song, 
Harry B. Harelson. 4. At the Evening’s 
End, A. Walter Kramer. 5. Barter (a) 
Will C. Macfarlane (b) Lawrence Eugene 
Stevens. 6. A Benediction, C. Whitney 
Coombs. 7. Beatrice, Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan. 8. Capri, Wintter Watts. 9. The 
Cloud, Noble Cain* 10. Come (a) Cor- 
delia Ayer Paine, (b) Lilla Ormond. 11. 
Come with Arms Outstretched, Arthur 
Bergh. 12. Contentment, Marion Coryell. 
13. Deep in the Night (a) Iris Brussels,* 
(b) Alexander Rihm. 14. Dew (a) Noah 
Klauss, (b) Lilla Ormond. 15. Dusk in 
June (a) Mrs. H. H. A. Beach,* (b) Fay 
Foster, (c) Marion Hickman, (d) Harry R. 
Spier. 16. Ebb-Tide (a) Alice Barnett, (0) 
Mabel Wood Hill. 17. Elegy, George 
Crandall. 18. Enough (a) Homer Samuels, 
(b) Homer Wickline. 19. Even Today, 
Horace Alden Miller. 20. Fairy Snow, Jac- 
queline Hendrick. 21. Flames, Horace 
Johnson. 22. The Fountain, Elinor War- 
ren Remick.* 23. From a Roman Hill, 
Wintter Watts. 24. The Garden, Horace 
Alden Miller. 25. Gifts (a) Eric De La- 
marter, (b) Lilla Ormond. 26. Grand- 
father’s Love, Ethel Glenn Hier. 27. Her 
Voice Is Like Clear Water, Harold Vincent 
Milligan. 28. I Heard a Cry, William 
Arms Fisher. 29. 1 Heard a Woodthrush 
in the Dusk, John Desmond Courtney. 30. 
I Shall Not Care, McNair Ilgenfritz. 31. 
If You Have Forgotten, Elinor Warren 
Remick. 32. In the Carpenter's Shop, Fay 
Foster.* 33. It Was Your Voice, Leland 
Clarke. 34. Joy (a) A. Walter Kramer, (b) 
Alexander Rihm, (c) Louis Townsley and 
Noble Cain. 35. The Kiss (a) Agide Jac- 
chia, (b) Cedric Wilmot Lemont. 36. The 
Lamp (a) Mabel Wood Hill, (b) Seneca 
Pierce. 37. Less Than a Cloud, Harold 
Vincent Milligan. 38. Let It Be Forgotten 
(a) Roland Farley, (6) Wintter Watts. 39. 
Let It Be You, Charles Cohen. 40. Life 
Has Loveliness to Sell, Margaret Zender 
Beaulieu. 41. Like Barley Bending (a) Leo 
Rich Lewis,* (b) Mildred Lund Tyson.** 
42. The Look (a) Alice Reber Fish, (0) 
Mabel Wood Hill, (c) Frederick Jacobi (d) 
Edward E. Menges. 43. Love-Free, Eric 
De Lamarter. 44. Love Me (a) Stanley P. 
Trusselle, (b) Wintter Watts. 45. Message, 
Ernest Charles. 46. Moods, Eric De La- 
marter. 47. Naples, Wintter Watts. 48. 
Night Song at Amalfi (a) Alice Barnett, 
(b) Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (ec) Charles 
Naginski (d) Wintter Watts. 49. Only a 
Cry, Wintter Watts. 50. Pastoral, Dagmar 
DeCorval Rybner. 51. Peace, May Sebeston 
Walker. 52. Pierrot (a) Mark Andrews, 
(b) J. Del Moral, (c) Miriam Neff Folwell, 
(d) Jessie L. Gaynor, (e) Ernest R. Kroeger, 
(f) Helen Livingstone (g) Josephine McGill, 
(hk) Walter Meyrowitz, (i) Harold Vincent 
Milligan, (j) Leeds Mitchell, Lilla 
Ormond, (/) Florence H. Peck, (m) Gard- 
ner Read, (1) George Roberts, (0) Dagmar 
DeCorval Rybner, (p) Homer Samuels, (q) 


* Part song. 
** Solo and part song versions. 
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Stanley P. Trusselle, (r) Wintter Watts. 
53. Ponte Vecchio, Florence, Wintter Watts. 
54- The River, Norman Lee. 55. The 
Rose, Alexander Rihm, 56. Ruins of Paes- 
tum, Wintter Watts 57. Sand _ Drift, 
Gustav Klemm. 58. The Singer’s Wish, 
Williams Arms Fisher. 59. Snow Song, 
Roy Newman. 60. A Song at Capri, Mabel 
Wood Hill. 61. Song at Capri, Alice Bar- 
nett. 62. A Spring Night, Uda Waldrop. 
63. Stars, William H. Berwald. 64. Strephon 
Kissed Me in the Spring (a) Percy Lee 
Atherton, (b) Roy Newman. 65. Stresa, 
Wintter Watts. 66. Swans, A. Walter 
Kramer.* 67. Tonight (a) Alice Barnett, 
(b) Stanley P. Trusselle. 68. To the Sea, 
Horace Alden Miller. 69. To One Away 


(a) Alexander Rihm, (b) Hilda Emery 
Davis. 70. Twilight (a) Kathleen Billing- 
ham, (b) Mildred Carol Cook, (c) Anna E. 
George, (d) Katherine A. Glenn,**  (e) 
Ernest La Prade, (f) Harold V. Milligan, 
(g) Leeds Mitchell, (h) Stanley P. Trusselle. 
71. Villa Serbelloni, Bellaggio, Wintter 
Watts. 72. Water Lilies, Roy Newman. 
73. When Pierrot Sings, Horace Johnson. 
74. Willow in Your April Gown, Harold 
V. Milligan. 75. Wings of Night, Wintter 
Watts. 76. 4 Winter Night, Kenneth Wal- 
ton. 77. Woodsong (a) Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, (b) Charles H. Marsh, (c) Alex- 
ander Rihm, (d) Beatrice Macgowan Scott. 
78. You Bound Strong Sandals on My Feet, 
Harold V. Milligan. 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" MARCH 
As recorded by Tex Beneke 
Victor Record No. 20-2722-A 
Arranged by Jerry Gray 
Adaptation by Perry Burgett 
Military Band 
Orchestration 
Piano Solo 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" 
Jazz Fantasia for Clarinet 


Arr. by Johnny 75¢ 
(Another Texan) 


“HARLEM" (Concerto) 


For 
Clarinet with String Quartet 


Arr. by Johnny Smith..................... $1.00 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" 


Two Pianos-Four Hands 
Arr. by Kathleen Dickey................ $1.00 


(Choral Arrangement) 
As Sung by 
The Hall Johnson Choir—Featured in 
“BANJO ON MY KNEE” 


Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Production 50c 


“BLUE DESTINY" (Scherzo) 
From Symphony by Albert Chiaffarelli 
_ Based on 
W. C. Handy’s “SAINT LOUIS BLUES” 
Conductor SCOre $6.00 
Orchestrations 
Full $5.00 
Concert $7.50 
$10.00 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
é “SAINT LOUIS BLUES" 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 


Invites Your Attention To The Following: 


Our Catalog Has Everything from Symphony to Spirituals and Swing 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
“Genuine American Music” 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOUR HANDY BAND NUMBERS 

(Concert) 
“ODE TO HARLEM" 
“OPPORTUNITY" 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" (Fantasy) 
“PASADENA" 

For Military Band 

Arr. by Joseph Paulson; each 


Standard 
Symphonic 


BOOKS 
FIVE VIOLIN SOLOS (Spirituals) 


With Piano Accompaniment 
By George $1.00 


FIVE SKETCHES FOR PIANO 
By Noah F. Ryder $1.00 


TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Vols. I-Il 


UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG 


With thirty-seven literary and mu- 
sical contributors—thirty-eight songs 
that sing the story-lives of twenty- 
four pioneers including musical set- 
ting to 


“LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG 


ADDRESS" 
Edited by W. C. Handy 
Maroon Edition $3.50 
De Luxe Edition 22cm $5.00 
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HARRELL 


(Continued from page 29) 


poetic standard but, in its basic sim- 
plicity, the directness of a native 
folk song. It is in the people that 
folk music is born, and it is from 
the people that song cycles are cre- 
ated. Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert, and even Moussorgsky 
used the folk motif freely in all their 
compositions, but it is in their cvcles 
that the direct folk influence is most 
strongly felt. 


NEVIN — WILLIAMS — and others 


order from 
your music dealer 
or 


on approval” from A 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


PIMUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Dhinebeck, New York 


As interpreter of song cycles the 
artist must be an actor as well as a 
musician. He must portray with sym- 
pathy each character in succession, 
serve as narrator, and, through nu- 
ance, suggest the setting. It is in the 
performer’s ability to capture the 
composer’s meaning with a native 
simplicity, while in no way letting 
his personality intrude, that his suc- 
cess with the song cycle will lie. 

It takes courage for any artist to 
get up before an audience and tackle 
a song cycle. A singer who does this 


PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL by 
RECOGNIZED AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Now available, new material by 


these music educators: 


BOYKIN — KASSCHAU — MACLACHLAN 


Look to BNC for the Gest in Music for Gand! 


Presenting an unusual series transcribed 
and scored for band by IRVING CHEYETTE. 


AMERICAN 
OVERTURES. 


Send todoy for 
free thematic catalng 


@ BREGMAN, VOCCO & CONN, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19,N. Y. 
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Based on old New England sea chanteys, and dedicated to the 
New England Festival Association. 


Based on the folk melodies of Texas, the Southwest, and Old 
Mexico. Dedicated to the Texas Music Educators Association. 


BACKWOODS BALLAD 
Based on the folk music of our Eastern Mountain region, and 
dedicated to the Pennsylvania Music Educators Association. 


Based on the folk music of the deep South including work songs, 
dance melodies, and spirituals. Dedicated to the Southern Music 
Educctors Association 


‘FORTY-NINER” FANTASY 
Based on the music heard along the Santa Fe Trail including the 
Indian, American, and Mexican music, and intermingling the cul- 
tural heritage of each of these groups. Dedicated to the California- 
Western Music Educators Association. 


Full Band $3.00 ea. 
Condensed Conductor's Score 50c ea. 


CAPE COD CAPERS 


SAGEBRUSH SAGA 


SOUTHERN SWEETS 


Symphonic Band $4.00 ea. 
Extra Ports 25¢ ea. 


puts himself in the class of a Ruth 
Draper or a Cornelia Otis Skinner 
of the legitimate stage. And yet, all 
those of us who want to help the 
cause of music and of artistry must 
fight to put this lost art again on the 
map, and not allow some of the 
most important works in song liter- 
ature to be cast aside simply because 
it is a strenuous task for a singer to 
sustain a variety of moods. 


SKORNICKA 


(Continued frmo page 15) 


appreciation when our major attrac- 
tions are exhibitions, travel, uni- 
forms, parades, contests? Should the 
music teacher promote all phases of 
the program regardless of his or her 
major interest? Are bands more im- 
portant than orchestras and choruses 
or vice versa? The above questions 
may remain unanswered for years, 
but it behooves us to examine the 
status of the entire program, not 
only what is good for the school but 
also what is good for the student. It 
is not always what the child does to 
music that is important, but rather 
what music does to the child. 

After all the discussion of school 
musical organizations, their utility 
and value to the school, their value 
to the student, and their influence 
on the parents, it remains for us to 
examine the after-school days result. 
“Everybody likes a band” becomes 
an empty phrase, because where are 
the professional bands? Where are 
the multitudes who loved the band 
when Johnny was in school, but who 
suddenly lost their taste for it be- 
cause Johnny is now in dental school 
and they need not attend concerts 
any more? Where is that majority of 
our population who attend school 
band concerts, football games, and 
other events and rave about the 
band and the uniforms and how im- 
portant those things are in the de- 
velopment of the entire personality 
of the child? 

Over the years more people have 
attended band concerts than have 
attended symphony concerts in our 
nation, but still the professional 
band has not found its place in the 


scheme of things to the extent of 


being presented on the air. Do peo- 
ple really like the band? Have pro- 
fessional bands equalled or surpassed 
the school bands? Why do_ people 
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who say “everybody likes a band” 
stay away from concerts in the parks 
of our cities and attend concerts by 
symphony orchestras, thereby revers- 
ing their opinions and tastes of a 
few years ago? Do sponsors of radio 
programs really believe that people 
generally do not like band music? 
Has anyone taken a survey to deter- 
mine the tastes of our people gener- 
ally? Were such a survey taken, do 
you think the results would assure 
inclusion of the band on the good 
programs of our major networks? 
The writer has no solution to 
these problems, but it seems rather 
significant that the musical taste of 
our population should suddenly 
shift (after all their contacts with 
schools have been severed) to the or- 
chestral and choral music which al- 
most dominates the broadcast pro- 
grams. Does the importance of the 
band exist only in the school area, 
high school and college? Does it 
have any place in the professional 
field outside of a limited number of 
summer park concerts? Is our public 


so disinterested that nothing is done . 


to make band music one of our na- 
tional “musts” just as it is In our 
schools? Has the rank and file of 
people heard enough band music in 
schools so that it does not need or 
require band music in its collective 
diet? Why can’t we get support for 
professional bands as we do for sym- 
phony orchestras? Is the band inade- 
quate musically, or is it more fash- 
ionable to support symphony orches- 
tras? Is our public sufficiently ed- 
ucated musically to understand 
Brahms, Beethoven, and Bach and 
actually enjoy the music, or should 
they admit that they know little or 
nothing about music but do enjoy 
some of the familiar tunes which the 
orchestras seldom play but which 
the bands frequently do? 

This is not intended to be a cyn- 
ical estimate and evaluation of our 
musical status, but rather a picture 
of the present situation. Financial 
backing is based on ability to pay, 
but we always pay for things we 
want badly enough. We seldom con- 
tribute to a cause unless it appeals 
to us, and the extent of that appeal 
determines the amount we will con- 
tribute. The degree of support any 
program receives from the public 
usually determines the likes and dis- 
likes of a nation. Should we, then, 
surmise that the public does not 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1949 


want band music beyond the college 
level? 

“A cynic knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing.” 
Thus Oscar Wilde defined the word 
cynic, and unless we get down to 
rock bottom without being cynical 
and actually analyze the value of 
music to the public and better de- 
fine our objectives for music on a 
national scale, we may encounter 
cultural pitfalls never known before. 
It seems that all professions are con- 
stantly in the process of proving to 


the others that their work and con- 
tribution to the general welfare are 
important. We in the music field, ed- 
ucational and professional, are no 
exception, but we must be united 
and we must not exploit one phase 
of music at the expense of the others, 
but rather use the success of one 
phase to assist in the promotion of 
the others. Let us see to it that mu- 
sic does something for the people 
and then let’s find out what people 
will do for music throughout their 
lives. 


from E.M.B. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


Sacred and secular choruses, choral col- 
lections, operettas, cantatas, text books, 
literature. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Band music, orchestra music, instrumen- 
tal methods, studies, solos, collections, 
instrumental ensemble music, piano 
teaching materials. 


30 E. Adams Street 


music for successful teaching 
it’s / 


Your Mail Order has priority at E.M.B. 


Mail Order Service is E.M.B.'s specialty. It brings all the facilities of a com- 
pletely stocked music store to you, right in your own community. You have 
unlimited choice of material; you get faster service. That is why thousands of 
successful music educators order all their music, equipment and supplies 


Select effective music for all your groups 
from the best of everything published 


E.M.B. sends the music of all publishers on approval, anywhere in the United 
States. You may ask for specific titles or state your requirements and let 
E.M.B.'s experienced, well-qualified staff send an approval selection of suitable 
material. You examine music at your leisure, in the comfort of your own home. 
Your definite order is shipped promptly, from stock on hand. 


One convenient source for all 
SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS 


Send for your free copy of the E.M.B. Guide. It lists and describes the 
most successful school music and teaching material of all publishers. 


Sia andl oviler your music 
the easy, convenient é. MB way 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU. INC. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Strings, reeds, music stands, batons, 
band, orchestra and chorus music folios, 
filing envelopes, manuscript paper, mu- 
sic note books and tablets, writing sup- 
plies, rhythm band and pre-band instru- 
ments, pitch pipes; supplies and teach- 
ing helps for every phase of music 
education. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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BERGAN 


(Continued from page 23) 


to a successful organization is more 
conducive to growth than individual 
success. 

5. Opportunities for leadership. 
The marching band offers infinite 
opportunity for the development of 
leadership, especially in the drum 
majors, drill masters, and guidesmen. 

6. Discipline, cooperation, and 
teamwork. ‘These factors are con- 
sidered by educators to be among 
the most desirable to be developed 
by each individual student. They are 
closely related, and strangely enough 
where one is present the others are 
also found. The marching band re- 
quires the ultimate in each of these 
for its proper functioning. 

7. Community service. We all 
know that our community life could 
be greatly enriched if all were edu- 
cated to the fact that improvement 
can come about only as a result of 


each individual’s willingness to con- 
tribute what he can toward it. 

8. An attraction to music students. 
It would be difficult even to hazard 
a guess at the percentage of young 
students who enroll in the music de- 
partment because they see the 
marching band out in public and 
because their parents have a com- 
munity pride in it. 

Why is the marching band so 
often criticized? Unfortunately it is 
sometimes abused by directors who 
would exploit the physical attrac- 
tions of majorettes in order to cover 
up imperfections of the band. A 
marching band should be a dignified 
organization. Its marching and mu- 
sic are capable of thrilling even the 
sophisticated. The fact that some 
bands depend upon the attractions 
of scantily dressed majorettes and 
other debatable additions is an open 
admission that the band is unable 
to stand on its own merit. This is 
the principal reason that our bands 


Personnel form referred to in Helen Thompson’s article, page 38. 


Home Address_ 
Business Connection 
What instrument do you play best? 
Can you play any other instrument? 
What is your preferred instrument?_ 


Name or Organization 


Are you studying now? 


If so, with whom? 


Date: 


Comments: 


Can you lend other instruments to the orchestra? List: 
How many years of actual study have you had on your chosen instrument?____ 
How long have you played this instrument? 
How many years of experience have you had in ensemble and symphony work? 
List orchestras, bands or large ensembles in which you have played: 


Position Held Date 


List any important solo engagements that vou have filled: 


Are you a member of the Musicians’ Union? 
Will you expect financial remuneration for your services? 


Are you interested in playing with the ssmphony now? 


_Home Phone___ 


Business Phone__ 
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are being subjected to so much ad- 
verse criticism. 

The accusation “too much bally-9 
hoo” is often prompted by jealousy J 
of other directors. Ballyhoo gets at- 
tention and publicity which results 
in benefit for the entire music de- 
partment. 

The amount of time required to 
train a marching band is deplored 
by some music educators. ““Vhink of 
the music we could teach if we 
didn’t have to waste the fall march- 
ing!” they wail. 

Directors in all sections of the ¥ 
country say, “Until we developed a 
good marching band, we had no uni- 9 
forms, very little financial support 
for new instruments and music, and 
very small audiences at our concerts. § 
Now we have new uniforms, a lib- 
eral budget for instruments for a 
symphonic band and orchestra, and 
our audiences at all concerts have 
more than doubled.” The writer can 
vouch for the truth of this. In effect 
the marching band is an advertising 9 
medium for the entire music depart- 
ment, the school, and community. 
People of all ages are thrilled by it. 
Whether or not they care about a 
formal concert, they are likely to 
buy a ticket because of the service of 
the marching band and very often 
end up by attending the concerts. 
Many school superintendents have 
referred to the marching band as 4 
the best public relations medium in 
the school. 


This same interest results in school 
and community pride in the organ- 
ization, and this in turn results in a 
desire to see that the band has the 
best of equipment. Community serv- 
ice definitely begets community sup- 
port. 

The band. director himself is 
often the severest critic of the march- 
ing band. ‘Too often he forgets or 
overlooks the various ways in which 
it has aided his work. All of the 
above-mentioned points naturally 
benefit him. A marching band will 
show results of effective work quick- 
er than any other music organiza- 
tion. ‘The director capable of devel- 
oping a fine marching unit in a 
hurry may come into a strange com- 
munity and become known in a 
shorter period of time than a person 
in any other line of work. This fact 
makes his work easier and more 
effective. 
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